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READERS WRITE 





Pleased Peacemaker. 

I do want to tell you how pleased I 
was with the sketch in PATHFINDER 
(Presenting, Oct. 23). It was very excel- 
lent. My friends and family have gotten 
a great deal of pleasure out of your 


story ... 

exe Estelle M. Sternberger 
Executive Director, 

World Peaceways, Inc., 

New York City 


Twenty and Thirty, Sons of Hence 

Here is a true but fantastic-sounding 
story for PATHFINDER, if you care to 
publish it: 

Living in Perry County, Ky., near the 
Perry-Leslie line, is a man by the name of 
Hence Colwell, white, about 70 years of 
age, apparently about 50, who is the father 
of 30 legitimate children. The 20th child 
is a boy named Twenty and the 30th 
child is a boy named Thirty, If you want 
to verify the story, write to S. H. Camp- 
bell, postmaster of Yerkes, Ky. 

Ethel C. Begley 
Confluence, Ky. 


Boost for Boustrophedon 

Your “Readers Write” page adds a big 
percentage to the value of your publica- 
tion. “Suggestion Reader’s A” in PATH- 
FINDER of September 18 is a wonderful 
idea. Reading forward and backward on 
alternate lines surprised me by its effect 
on the eyes. I read much and rapidly and 
my eyes tire easily. After reading Mr. 
Morgan’s letter, one line forward, the next 
backward, I found my eyes rested by the 
slower travel instead of the sudden jerk- 
ing back and forth. Also, as Mr. Morgan 


said, it is a time saver. 


Mrs, J. L. Griffin 
Palo Alto, Cal. 


"National Honor,” Peace, Neutrality 

The utter fallacy and futility embodied 
in your editorial “Poise for Peace” 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 16) should not be 
permitted to go unchallenged. It is axio- 
matic that nations are bound to protect, 
by force if necessary, every right and 
principle justly enjoyed by them under 
the tenets of international law. This ob- 
ligation is just as mandatory as is the 
provision of penal institutions by the gov- 
ernment for the restraint of criminals. 
To abandon any political or economic 
privilege so held is not only an act of 
willful self-abasement but constitutes 
also an act of wanton treachery against 
all friendly states... 

National honor is not a thing which 
tiny-calibre politicians can barter over 
the counter as they manipulate the sec- 
tional votes of a thoroughly bamboozled 
domestic electorate. The United States 
government should stoutly reaffirm the 
principle that it will defend with its whole 
authority and power the right of every 
law-abiding American citizen to the pro- 
tection of the American flag whether upon 
land or sea... 

Identical psychology governs the ac- 
tions of individual criminals and the 
leaders of bandit nations—the only lan- 
guage each understands is couched in 
terms of force. You do not suggest, sure- 
ly, that ... society should not “gang up” 
to restrain the merciless murderers and 
thieves in its midst. Yet you have the 
temerity to preach that their counterparts, 
whose capacity for pillage and massacre 
is infinitely. greater by virtue of the dev- 





astating and inhuman means within the 
exercise of their ruthless power, should 
be approached upon the premise that 
“least thing of all to be expected, and the 
least to be desired, is any hint at 
force . ...” or “peace cannot be achieved 
in any way but the peaceful way .. - 

In all fairness ... to those subscribers 
in scattered corners of the globe who 
base the reader value of PATHFINDER 
upon the cross-section of American opin- 
ion which they feel it affords them, you 
should publish this letter, lest they should 
be fooled into the belief that clear-think- 
ing American opinion subscribes one iota 
to the philosophy of peace at any 
price. On the contrary, clear-thinking 
American opinion pleads for the rebirth 
of American courage and common sense. 

Sam P. Colt 
San Diego, Cal. 

(Mr. Colt makes an ill-considered analogy. ‘‘In- 
ternational brigands’’ and the ordinary criminal ele- 
ment are not one and the same; control is not applied 
with equal simplicity because the factors involved 
differ vastly. ‘‘National Honor’’ and ‘‘Rights’’ have in 
the past occasionally proved to be nothing but 
jingoist words; on closer inspection, they sometimes 
lack meaning entirely.—Ed.] 

7 7 7 

The editorial “Poise for Peace” I think 
was excellent. However, like every other 
discourse on plans for international peace, 
it stopped too soon—just as the President, 
in his wonderful speech in Chicago, didn’t 
strike the “chord” that will lead to peace 

. . Why doesn’t he offer to lead world 
powers in a proposition to outlaw the 
submarine and the airplane as instru- 
ments of war? ... Without these “angels 
from Hell,” Italy could never have over- 
powered the helple ss Ethiopians 
Neither could Spain have carried on its 
inhuman war... Japan would never have 
made war with China... 

J. W, Roach 
Huntington, W. Va 
* 7 . 

. You wade through a long editorial 
about present and prospective wars with- 
out hinting at the underlying causes. 

Why not present an editorial giving 
the relation of the private banking system 
to past and present wars, with special 
mention of the munition-makers, who 
are also bankers? Also, why not an elu- 
cidation of the profit system as it relates 
to war? The world is upside down be- 
cause of the private bankers’ control of 
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Pathfinde, 
money and credit ... Why not get at t) 
causes? 

Thomas H. McGill! 
Scott City, Kans. 

[PATHFINDER very clearly pointed to at i 
one important cause: the complaint of the “‘have-; 
nations against the .“haves,’’ their need for : 
economic outlets, and economic frictions caused b) 
inequitable distribution of world trade.—Ed.] 

PATHFINDER is the most reliable u 
holder of right of any publication that 
read. The Chicago speech of our Pr: 
dent shows him to be one of our ma: 
great men. Why the U. S. should rem: 
neutral on great questions of right a 
wrong, would be hard to explain. Shor 
we not take a firm stand for right, 
give our aid to uphold it? If we rem 
neutral with wrong, will it not prov: 
boomerang? 

A. M. Glazie 
Kalispell, Mont. 


Shirt Tails and Cotton 
Your Oct. 16 article regarding King 
ton was very interesting. You ought 
urge the manufacturers to make shirt t 
from six to eight inches longer, 1 
would use up thousands of bales of « 
0M wc 
John B. Loi 
Gelatt, Pa. 
Sex and a» ‘Smith 
PATHFINDER on October 16 tells | 
what Roy Robert Smith did NOT do, 
parently covering the ground complet: 
For the love of Mike, won’t you ple: 
tell us what he did do? 
James E. Gold 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


* * . 


It is surprising indeed that so excell: 
an article as “A Time for Democra 
which appeared in PATHFINDER for S« 
tember 25 and your criticism of R 
Smith’s plea for sex education in the Oc- 
tober 16th issue could come from t 
same pen. The first was excellent a 
timely, the latter like the ravings of 
libertine whose highest concern is to s 
isfy his animal passions regardless of c 
sequences. No normal person can de: 
that the lack of sex knowledge is resp 
sible for sex-mad killings and for seve 
million cases of venereal diseases 
America. Is this so small a matter t! 
the editor can flippantly enumerate 
dozen or more “nevers” in answer to t 
plea of one who would try to correct t 
monstrous evil? I hope I have misint:« 
preted the Editor’s brief paragraph. 

W. V. Searles 
Stamford, Conn. 


{Mr. Searles has indeed misinterpreted the edit: 
comment which appeared with Mr. Smith's let 
PATHFINDER’s intention emphatically was not 
deride Mr. Smith, either in his person or his sup! 
of sex education, but to provide readers with * 
footnote on an interesting individdal.—Ed.] 


Pavillion for Reliefers 
Pavillion, Wyo., is the exact center 
the Riverton Irrigation Project, where 
our government has large machine shop: 
There is enough fine open land to take 
care of more than 25,000 families from 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Iowa and other states and take them 
off relief rolls. Here they would have a 

chance to earn their own livings 
There are several business opportunities 
here in Pavillion beside all the chances 
of getting an irrigated farm where you 
know you are sure to raise a crop. 

T. J. Fonda 
Pavillion, Wyo. 
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STOCKS— 


| C’'INCE the beginning of last month, 
i .. Americans have been watching the 
| New York Stock Exchange in a state 
| of mind somewhere between detached 
| interest and frank fear. Following 
t week’s tentative recovery from 
the brief panic of the week before, in- 
quisitive eyes were turned toward 
ill Street as they had not been 
e 1929. 
What was happening was nothing 
Business was complaining 
nst New Deal regulation and tax- 
ation. In a speech before the Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants, Charles 
Rk. Gay, 52-year-old president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, asserted 
t the Administration had choked 
natural flow of investment into the 
ition’s business, and that the nation’s 
siness was suffering accordingly. 
Silently, government agencies stood 
And silently grew the fear that 
e recent panic was neither the af- 
r of the Exchange nor of the Admin- 
ition alone, but of shaky business 
nditions in general. 
MARKET: If the nation’s business 
be compared to a huge and com- 
{ machine, the New York Stock Ex- 
( ge in a sense is its lubrication 
system. Companies with big ideas 
seldom have all the money necessary 
» io finance the business they want to 
( Accordingly, they sell shares in 
}iheir enterprises to private ‘citizens. 
rhe cash thus supplied oils most of 
the great corporate machines in the 


via 


—~_——_ 








Over a Million Weekly 


Their Decline Gives Business a Nervous Spasm 


country and makes them run smooth- 
er and faster. 

Once a company has sold stock 
shares, it does not lose interest in 
them. The prices its stocks bring 
govern to a great extent the future 
financing of its particular business. If 
its stock sinks in the market, that is a 
clear signal that new shares would be 
no better received, and probably could 
not be sold at all. If the market is 
poor, no loans can be floated. Busi- 
ness must retrench. Fewer dollars 
are traded throughout the country, and 
the individual citizen, as well as the 
great business enterprise, is worse off. 

Most stock transactions are handled 
through one of 21 national exchanges 
inthecountry. Becauseit handles near- 
ly nine-tenths of the nation’s share- 
trading business, the 147-year-old New 
York Stock Exchange is big enough by 
itself to merit consideration as the 
stock exchange of the United States. In 
good years, the stocks traded through 
its channels have a list value of 65 
billion dollars or more. 

In the past, the New York Exchange 
has been falsely regarded as a scien- 
tific barometer of business conditions. 
More accurately, it might be thought 
of as an indicator which flickers back 
and forth, sometimes ahead of busi- 
ness, sometimes behind it, but nearly 
always exaggerating the trends of the 
day. The common mistake of regard- 
ing the Exchange as an accurate bar- 
ometer arises because the Exchange is 
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The New York Stock Exchange: Here 90 Per Cent of the Nation’s Trading is Handled 
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Gay Placed the Blame on Washington 


a complex of hundreds of thousands 
of stock-traders, all subject to ground- 
less suggestion, over-confidence, need- 
less fear and a dozen other states of 
mind which beset the individual in- 
vestor or speculator. 

Formally, the Exchange is an asso- 
ciation of 1,375 brokers, representing 
some 600 brokerage firms. These have 
branch offices in more than 350 cities 
of the country. The stock market, 
therefore, is not a New York, but a 
national, institution. Any citizen with- 
in reach of a telephone or a brokerage 
branch can place a trading order on 
the New York Stock Exchange, wheth- 
er it is three or 3,000 miles away. 

TRADING: Acting on such orders, 
the broker is the middleman in stock- 
trading transactions. He accepts the 
stock from those holders who want to 
sell, and sells in turn to other pur- 
chasers. Because their profits depend 
on these commissions, these brokers 
and their companies are anxious to 
see that as many people as possible 
play the stock market, 

The broker’s commodity is a stock 
share. Ostensibly, its value is based 
on the soundness and profit-making 
abilities of the company which first 
issued it. To a great extent, however, 
the price of a stock is determined as 
if it were a gewgaw at an auction sale. 
If a share-holder wants to sell his 
stock, the price he gets is determined 
on the basis of how much other bid- 
ders want it. If more shares are of- 
fered for sale than people are willing 
to buy, the price of a stock falls. If 
the reverse is true, the stock rises. 

Like auction buyers, a great number 
of those who purchase and sell stocks 
are bent on getting something for as 
near to nothing as they can. The 
typical speculator puts up only part 
of the purchase price of a stock, and 
borrows the rest from his broker. By 
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putting up this fractional “margin,” 
the speculator can control more stock 
than he actually pays for. 

Like auction buyers, too, few stock 
traders are completely certain of the 
commodity they are buying. Selling 
and buying on the stock market thus 
becomes a matter of business judgment 
heavily salted with opinion, guess, in- 
tuition and the gambler’s chance. 

When this chanciness is applied on 
a mass scale, astonishing things may 
result. A buying fever which gripped 
millions of Americans, rich and poor, 
swept the country between 1927 and 
1929. Stocks on the market BéCame 
like poker chips, with a playing value 
far above their actual worth. While 
business activity in some lines had 
begun to fall off seriously in 1928, 
stock prices continued to swell. In 
1929, they burst. 

Fortunes were wiped out, life sav- 
ings lost. Banks saw their security 
investments destroyed, and many went 
under. The buying power of the 
country dried up. Business not only 
contracted, but was unable to find new 
capital to start on the road back. 

NEW DEAL: A major accomplish- 
ment of the New Deal was to supply 
that capital in the form of relief and 
public works outlays which increased 
the nation’s buying power, corporation 
profits and the ability of the investor 
to put his money in stocks once more. 

But a second accomplishment of the 
New Deal grew out of a private con- 
viction of the President: the ordinary 
person should not indulge in stock 
market speculation, Federal agencies 
were set up which passed regulations 
which made the stock market a safer 
place to play in, but at the same time 
made it more difficult for little men 
to speculate. 

Few of the Federal regulations were 
calculated to win the friendship of 
Wall Street. But never did murmurs 
against them become so loud as they 
did beginning last August. In the mid- 
dle of that month, stocks started a 
slide toward lower price levels. In 
the middle of September, the slide 
became precipitous, and _ ticker-tape 
quotations on stocks went down, 
down, down. Two weeks ago, after 
Monday’s opening gong at the stock 
exchange, the slide of September and 


August became an almost vertical 
drop. By the middle of Tuesday’s 


trading, the total listed value of all 
stocks dropped by 10 billion dollars 
within two days, 25 billion dollars 
since August. Last Tuesday, however, 
the market bounced up again. It had 
faltered on Saturday, only to recover 
once more with brisk trading during 
the early part of last week. 

In Rochester, N. Y., Winthrop Al- 
drich, chairman of the billion-dollar 
Chase National Bank, had already 
found the moment opportune for an 
examination of the reasons behind the 
stock market slide (PATHFINDER, 
October 30). He struck out in one- 
two-three order against various as- 
pects of Federal regulation. 

First target for the Aldrich attack 


(Continued on page 16) 
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President: Big Business 


Every fall, President Roosevelt holds 
a series of leisurely conferences at 
Hyde Park, N. Y. Visitors from New 
York City prefer the short drive up- 
state to a trip to Washington, and he 
prefers the informal atmosphere. 

Thus at his Hyde Park home last 
week, the President lent an ear to Big 
Business, devoting much of his time to 
talks with men prominent in indus- 
trial and financial] circles. Previously, 
in Washington, he had copied Big 
Business methods by making his son, 
James, a White House coordinator. 

TALKS: Early in the week, the 
President talked with W. Averill Harri- 
man, New York banker and head of 
Secretary Roper’s 50-man Business 
Advisory Council. In the days fol- 
lowing, there were talks with another 
banker, a broker, two newspaper pub- 
lishers and a varied assortment of big 
and little officials, Among the more 
important visitors were William O. 
Douglas, chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission; Joseph P. 
Kennedy, head of the Maritime Com- 
mission and former SEC chairman; 
Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of the 
Treasury; and Daniel W. Bell, acting 
director of the budget, 

Details of the conversations were 
not at first revealed, but they would 
have been meaningless, had they not 
revolved around three points of Big 
Business concern: (1) a_ balanced 
budget, (2) tax revision and (3) modi- 
fication of Stock Exchange regulations. 
The President indicated he favored all 
three ideas. After warning Congres- 
sional leaders to keep an eye on finan- 
ces in projecting new farm legislation, 
he promised a balanced budget for 
fiscal 1939. Although he did not say 
how the balance could be achieved, 
observers pointed to processing taxes 
as the possible “how”—even though 
the tax had been outlawed by the Su- 
preme Court’s AAA decision last year. 


International 


“Little Son Jimmy” Got a Big Job 





On tax revision, President Roos: 
directed the Treasury to prepare 
time for the special session of ( 
gress November 15, its recomme: 
tions for overhauling the Federa! 
structure. The stock market also \ 
attention. Not long after the P: 
dent had conferred with Douglas 
Kennedy, the Federal Reserve B 
reduced the margin requirement 
stock purchases from 55 to 40 per 
and imposed a new margin cur! 
50 per cent on short selling. 

COORDINATOR: In Big Busin: 
the executive head usually achi 
efficiency by setting up between h 
and his subordinates an assistant \ 
handles detail. President Roosev: 
anxious to lighten his always heavy 
load of duties, by last week had ado; 
ed just such a method. He named 
eldest son, 29-year-old James, “coo: 
nator of the executive work of i: 
pendent government agencies.” 

Heads of 18 such agencies will he: 
forth voluntarily take up their p: 
lems with James, who will in t 
relay them to the President if ne: 
sary. The President hoped the 
arrangement would.bring these be 
fits: (1) closer coordination among | 
agencies, (2) a limiting of persona! 
interviews to less than 12 a day, ani 
(3) an end to official jealousies. 

James, tall, urbane and candid, joi 
ed his father’s secretariat last Ju 
Ambitious and able, he has since 
the respect of newspapermen. To th: 
President, who thought editors over- 
emphasized the story,+ Coordinator 
James is “my little son, Jimmy.” 

—_—_- > 


G. O. P. Pledge, Plans 


Republican efforts to patch up intra- 
party jealousies and unite anti-New 
Dealers behind a definite program 
ceived a helpful boost last week in 2 
promise from Herbert Hoover: 

“I do not want any public office.” 

The ex-President’s pledge came in 2 
well-written but ponderously-deliver- 
ed speech before the Massachusetts 
Republican Club at Boston. Objecting 
strenuously to the “weakening of 
moral fiber” in America because « 
zens were becoming more and mor 
dependent on government as exen))!i- 
fied by the New Deal’s “creepiis 
collectivism,” Hoover asked econom: 
protection for “the great economic 
middle class” as well as the “sub- 
merged third.” He again proposed 4 
special Republican convention to f 
mulate a concrete G. O. P. program. 

Hoover’s renouncement of desire { 
office seemed to brighten the chanc¢s 
for such a convention in two ways: 
(1) it quieted fears that the ex-Presi- 
dent intended to use the proposed cov- 


+ Other Roosevelts also had a newsy week. 

Elliott, an agent for Hearst Radio, Inc., was si¢ 
to a twice-a-week news broadcast out of Fort Wo: 
Tex. Wife Eleanor, telling Boston cameramen 
should think you’d get tired of taking my photograp 
chuckled when one of them blurted out: “We ¢ 
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ive to rocket himself back into party 
iership, and (2) it gave progressive 
nublicans some assurance that such 
onvention would not be merely the 
| of the discredited old guard lead- 
hip. More than 90 per cent of the 
0, P. National Committee was re- 
ried to favor the plan. Apparently 
only thing lacking to insure its 
yption was a similar declaration of 
sonal disinterest from Landon. 
Topeka, however, no such decla- 
on was forthcoming. After a chat 
national chairman John D. M. 
milton, Landon indicated that he 
s considering the scheme but would 
< that it be approached cautiously. 
Despite reluctance in the Landon 
camp, most observers guessed the Na- 
il Committee, meeting this week in 
( ago, would approve the convention. 





Labor: Peace Fight 
For three days last week, 13 repre- 
tatives of American labor’s two 
it blocs sat around a table in Wash- 
ton, D, C., and worked for peace, 
the end of that time, John L. 
s’s C. I. O. and William Green’s 
'’, of L. still faced each other over a 
ling gulf of disagreement. 
(he first session passed off amicably 
ugh with each side making con- 
ions regarding the technique of 
otiation. But on the second day, 
fireworks started. 
\pparently seeking to draw first 
od, the C, I. O. through such spokes- 
| as Philip Murray and David Du- 


binsky presented a three-point “peace” 


tula: 

The Federation should accept the 
nization of all mass-production 
kers on industrial lines. 

2) The C. I. O. should enter the 
F, of L. as a separate department 
vith completely independent powers 

ill mass-production industries. 

’ The agreement should be ratified 

\ joint A, F. of L.-C. I. O. convention. 
When reporters asked one of the 

vis delegation how the other side 

d reacted to this plan, he chuckled 

they were “still quivering.” The 
scription sounded accurate. In ef- 

t, the C. I. O. had demanded that its 

il repudiate its policy of craft 

onization in all mass-production 
dustries and hand over to the Lewis 
up all such unions now in exist- 

e. Worse still from the A. F. of L. 
ewpoint, the C. I. O. as a self-ruling 
it would quickly dominate the en- 

Federation through its greater 
mbership. 
On the third day, the A. F. of L. 
egation, headed by George Harri- 
proved that Lewis’s lieutenants 
re not the only ones who could 
ke staggering proposals. Without 

n deigning to reply to the C. I. O. 
n, the Federation calmly presented 

own “peace” formula: 
|) The 10 original C, I. O. unions 
ould return to the Federation, 

2) All other C. I. O. affiliates would 
nfer with conflicting A. F. of L. 
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Dubinsky, Harrison and Murray (1. to r.) Exchanged Staggering Proposals 


unions to settle their differences. 

3) Differences not composed in this 
manner would be referred to the next 
A. F. of L. convention for final action, 

4) The C. I. O. should be immedi- 
ately disbanded. 

Nobody had to guess what the C. I. 
O, thought of this. A copy of the plan 
was rushed to Lewis at his office. 
Within three hours Murray issued for 
the burly labor leader a_ rejection 
whose words nearly scorched the pa- 
per they were written on. 

Lewis damned the proposal that his 
original unions return to the fold as 
a suggestion that the C. I. O. “desert 
and betray” its other affiliates. The 
suggested dissolution of his organiza- 
tion, he stormed, meant “abject sur- 
render” and would disorganize mil- 
lions of workers. 

In this sulphurous stream, hopes for 
peace withered. Before open conflict 
could break out, the conferees hastily 
agreed to adjourn until November 4. 
Then an attempt was to be made in 
Washington to get negotiations under- 
way again. In view of the violent 
disagreements implicit in the two 
plans, however, little hope remained 
that the ruffled peacemakers could 
make much headway. 


Court: Black, Scottsboro 


Two famous cases coincided in a 
decision handed down last week by 
the United States Supreme Court—the 
Black case and the Scottsboro case. 

Midway through a list of 28 de- 
cisions announced by the Court was a 
petition for review of an Alabama Su- 
preme Court verdict sentencing Hay- 
wood Patterson to 75 years imprison- 
ment for rape. Under it was written: 

“The petition ...in this case is 
denied. Mr. Justice Black took no 
part in the consideration and decision 
of this application.” 

To Patterson, éldest of the Negro 
defendants in the notorious Scotts- 
boro trials, these simple words seem- 
ed to shut the door on all further legal 
action. To three other Scottsboro 





boys in jail on similar charges (PATH- 
FINDER, Aug. 7), they meant less hope 
of eventual freedom. 

To politicians, however, the Court’s 
action meant something entirely dif- 
ferent. Justice Hugo Black had dis- 
qualified himself from sitting in a 
case involving Negroes from his own 
state. Two possible reasons sprang to 
mind—his admitted former connection 
with the anti-Negro Ku Klux Klan, or 
his personal convictions on the Scotts- 
boro case as an Alabaman, 

Justice Black had not abstained a 
week before from a decision denying 
a Florida oi] company’s appeal in a 
suit protesting against seizure of tele- 
grams by the Securities Exchange 
Commission, Because he had strenu- 
ously defended that practice in the 
Senate, and so might be prejudiced, 
the oil company last week was consid- 
ering an objection to his participation 
in the decision. 

The Court’s most significant action 
last week, aside from that on the 
Scottsboro case, was to grant a re- 
view of two cases involving use of 
PWA funds for Federal power projects 
operating in competition with private 
utilities. Observers believed the fu- 
ture of the entire New Deal power 
program might depend on the Court’s 
final decision on the case, expected 
next January. 


Census: Double Check 


For five years, the United States 
government has administered relief to 
the unemployed without knowing how 
many unemployed there are. Last 
week in Washington, plans were under 
way to supply this data, not with one 
jobless check-up, but with two, 

Under the business-like direction of 
John D. Biggers, Ohio manufacturer, 
a giant campaign ballyhooing the job- 
less census authorized at the last Con- 
gressional session (PATHFINDER, 
Oct. 9) was reaching a crescendo pitch. 
Millions of posters, hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizen volunteers and the 
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full power of the pulpit, press, radio 
and cinema were combining to drive 
home the unemployment poll’s im- 
portance. 

All this was in preparation for No- 
vember 16, when 150,000 postmen will 
deliver 70,000,000 questionaires to 31,- 
000,000 American homes. Into trailer 
camps and hobo “jungles” where mail 
might not penetrate, special messen- 
gers will carry the blanks. The yel- 
low cards will carry on one side a 
message from President Roosevelt 
urging cooperation and on the other 
14 simple questions about the age, sex, 
normal occupation and state of un- 
employment of the answerer. When 
the blanks have been returned, post- 
men will check apparent inaccuracies 
in homes along their routes, and a 
house-to-house canvass of a cross-sec- 
tion of the country will be made to 
determine the probable percentage of 
error in the full returns. The whole 
job is expected to cost $5,000,000. 

The second nosecount of the un- 
employed is the personal plan of one 
man—WPA Director Harry L. Hop- 
kins. Announced last fortnight, this 
survey came as a distinct surprise to 
almost everyone. Hopkins asked his 
lieutenants in each state to report to 
him “the total number out of work 
and in need.” 

Several different interpretations 
were put on this scheme. Some 
thought it indicated distrust of the 


Congressional survey among New 
Dealers. Others suspected that Hop- 


kins wanted his own figures to use 
if the Biggers count resulted in criti- 
cism of WPA relief policies. 

Biggers himself admitted that the 
WPA plan was “news to me,” but said 
he could see “no valid objection” to it. 
Some sponsors of the Congressional 
count, however, feared that if the two 
surveys conflicted, the country would 
have little more reliable information 
about unemployment than before the 
double check was made, 


Rio Grande Racket 


Thirty-five miles east of El Paso, 
Tex., is the Fabens Island area which 
holds 3,000 acres of some of the best 
cotton land in all Texas. 

In that region, where the Rio 
Grande, river border between the 
United States and Mexico, converges 
into a winding bottleneck difficult to 
patrol, a new racket was thriving last 
week despite the guns of U. S. immi- 
gration agents, ranchers and sheriff’s 
posses, 

The racketeers were cotton raiders 
who, in the short time they have been 
in operation, have become gs great a 
menace as the southwestern scourge 
they have replaced—the cattle rustlers. 

Execution of the cotton raid calls 
for a band of two score men to slip 
across the border, In Mexico, sharp- 
shooter-members of the band hide be- 
hind sandhills ready to cover the raid- 
ers’ flight from American soil, In the 
United States, the raiders strip the 
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cotton plants of bolls and, dragging 
their hauls, race back to the shelter 
of Mexico. 

Up to last week, within a ten-day 
period, there were at least two gun- 
fights and more battles were in pros- 
pect as the raiders began making al- 
most nightly forays. Ranchers hired 
additional riflemen to guard their cot- 
ton fields. 


2 Murders, 3 Acquittals 


North and south, in two courtrooms 
where murder cases went to trial two 
weeks ago, jury-boxes were haunted 
by Woman’s Honor and the Unwritten 
Law. Counsel for the defendants of- 
fered self-defense pleas. Last week 
their clients were free. 

In the downtown section of sleepy 
Shelbyville, Ky., on the night of Sep- 
tember 20, three angry brothers 
brought feuding days back to Ken- 
tucky. The three were the “Garr 
boys”—Roy, “Doc” and Jack, aged 45 
to 50. That night they had come from 
their LaGrange home, 12 miles away, 
looking for a man. Nine shots shat- 
tered Shelbyville’s quiet and spelled 
out the word “vengeance.” Six bul- 
lets, three of them through the back, 
entered the portly frame of 61-year-old 
Brigadier General Henry H. Den- 
hardt, former lieutenant governor of 
the state. A seventh bullet, eye-wit- 
nesses said, was fired into his brain 
as he lay dying on the piazza of his 
hotel. Lanky, sun-bronzed Roy Garr, 
50, surrendering himself to police, 
drawled: “I did it.” 

The -fatal shooting came the day 
before Denhardt, soldier, landowner 
and a man cordially disliked by many, 
was to have faced a second trial for 
the murder of his fiancee, comely Mrs. 
Verna Garr Taylor, 40. A widowed 
sister of the Garrs, she had been found 
dead on a roadside last November 6. 
At the first trial, proclaiming his in- 
nocence before a hostile audience, Den- 
hardt had barked out a commanding 
story of love for Mrs. Taylor, and the 
jury was hung 7 to 5 for acquittal. 
But he had a premonition he would 
never live to be tried a secomd time. 

When the Garr brothers came to 
trial for Denhardt’s murder, the cor- 
ridors of Shelby county: courthouse 
were filled with soft-spoken, sympa- 
thetic Kentuckians, In the courtroom, 
two Garrs waved to friends. The third, 
“Doc” E, S. Garr, a veterinarian who 
had previously admitted firing two of 
the shots, was “too ill mentally” to be 
present and had retired to Pee-Wee 
Sanitarium at Peewee Valley, Ky. 
Roy and Jack, well-to-do farmers and 
dog-trainers, underwent three days of 
trial. Jack was freed by directed ver- 
dict of Judge Charles C. Marshall. 
Roy’s plea of self-defense, based on 
testimony that he had seen Denhardt 
reach for a gun, won a speedy ac- 
quittal from a jury of 12 farmers after 
his counsel’s closing address had 
praised Kentucky men, horses, whis- 
key, women, terrain and game laws, 
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The charge against “Doc” was drop; 

Meanwhile, northward, at \N 
Brunswick, N. J., attractive Marg 
Drennan, 20-year-old secretarial sch 
student, told a packed courtroom h 
She had killed Paul Reeves, 25-y\: 
old father of two children, at his hy 
in Iselin, N. J., last September. W) 
Myra Reeves, the widow, liste: 
tearfully and begged for the tri 
“Miss Drennan told the court that 
attack by Reeves in his car Jast Aug 
had made her an expectant mot! 
and that he had attempted to ati 
her again when she went to his hy 
a month later to discuss her difficu)| 
She shot him in self-defense, she si 

To a jury of 11 men and one won 
her action was justified, and she \ 
quickly acquitted. The courtro 
cheered. Myra Reeves slipped 
through a back door. Margaret Dr: 
nan tossed back her head and sniid 
joyfully: “Iefeel swell.” 
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Modesty: A Navy recruiting stati: 
at El Paso, Tex., turned down Aug 
tin Yarnell because he had tattooed on 
his chest a reclining mermaid in thy 
nude. Next day Yarnell turned up 
again—this time with his ornament 











modestly attired in skirts. The Navy 
accepted him. 
- . * 
Penalty: Convicted of speeding, 


Howard Yaeger, college halfback of 
Santa Barbara State College in Cali- 
fornia, was sentenced to pay a fine of 
“$10 or two touchdowns in the next 
game.” On the field, Yaeger scored 
once in the first quarter, once in th: 


second. His team won, 31-0, and 1 
judged marked the halfback’s fi 
“paid.” 


* * * 


Popeye: Mrs. Helen F. Fagerquist 
of Worcester, Mass., had no troub'|: 
getting a divorce after telling the juds 
her story. She said her husband slap- 
ped her face because she didn’t serv: 
him spinach for dinner. 


* 7 . 


Independent: Charles Hassing, m 
ager of a creamery in Hugo, Ok! 
thought the city water company hai 
overcharged him. The company ¢- 
nied it and refused to lower its bil! 
Hassing drilled a well 300 feet deep 
the middle of the town’s business s¢ 
tion and now supplies his own water. 

Intruder: As Samuel Segal of Chi 
cago was talking to his wife, Anna, on 
the telephone, he heard her cry: “Oh! 
My God!” Then, silence. Segal call- 
ed the police. Fifteen patrolmen with 
shotguns rushed to the house. Re- 
viving Mrs. Segal who had fainted at 
the phone, the police started search- 
ing the house. “He’s still here,” s! 
gasped. “What did he look like’” 
asked the police. “It was a mouse,” 
she said. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Nazis: Frontier Aims 


Outside the black line that marks 
the legal bounds of Germany on Nazi 
maps is a red line. With no explana- 
tion for being there, it encircles the 
teich, running through Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, cutting off Alsace and 
Lorraine from France, Eupen and 
Malmedy from Belgium, Schleswig and 
Holstein from Denmark, 

As any German school child knows, 
the red line is Germany’s pre-war 
frontier, and the black line is Ger- 
many’s “bleeding frontier” drawn by 
the Versailles Treaty. To push the 
black line outward until it meets and 
even passes the red line, so as to in- 
clude within the Reich all the German- 
speaking peoples who fringe its bor- 
ders—that is the dream and determi- 
nation of Hitler’s National Socialism. 

Last week along the Baltic Sea the 
black line crept outward to include 
the Free City of Danzig. Under threat 
of arrest, leaders of the Catholic Cen- 
ter party agreed to disband their dis- 
ciples. That left the Nazis unopposed 
except for a microscopic Polish party 
and made Danzig in all but name a 
Nazi city—in effect, another democ- 
racy come to an end. Actually it has 
been a Nazi-ruled city since the May, 
1933, elections when Brown Shirts 
won 38 of 72 Senate seats. Balked 
short of the two-thirds majority re- 
quired for constitutional amendments, 
the party has since used pseudo-legal 
pressure to dissolve opposition groups. 

Last week as Albert Foerster, leader 
of Danzig Nazis, was jubilantly pro- 
claiming “We want to... see to it 
that all racial comrades ... are won 
for the idea of Adolf Hitler,” street 
hoodlums were celebrating by smash- 
ing the show windows of Jewish 
shops. Danzig police ordered that all 
main streets must be festooned with 
swastikas on gala days. Since Jews 
are not allowed to fly swastikas, they 
will be forced to move to back streets. 

Though the Free City is nominally 
the ward of the League of Nations, the 
League’s resident Commissioner did 
nothing last week to defend Danzig 
democracy, nor was he likely to. Ger- 
iany has too good a case. Danzig was 
the old capital of West Prussia and 
had a 96 per cent German population 
when the League in 1920 made it “in- 
dependent,” in order to give Poland 
in outlet to the Sea. Since 1920 Po- 
ind, aware that Danzig would in- 
evitably again be German, has been 
building a port of her own a few miles 
iway. Much Baltic commerce has 
been diverted from Danzig to the Po- 
lish port, Gdynia, 

While the Berlin Tageblatt was 
crowing “Danzig now has no more 
parties in the liberal sense of the 
word,” the controlled German press 
last week was giving tongue against 
Czechoslovakia and thereby pointing 
to the next area where Nazis will try 








to push their ‘bleeding frontier” out- 
ward. 
The incident that evoked Nazi edi- 


torial rage occurred at the once-Ger-- 


man village of Teplice Sanov (Teplitz- 
Schoenau), where members of the 
pro-Hitler Sudeten Deutsche party 
had assembled to welcome their noisy 
leader, Konrad Henlein, back from 
London. A skirmish with Czech police 
took place and a Sudeten Deutsche 
deputy to the Czech Parliament was 
roughly handled. Henlein seized the 
excuse to write a fiery letter to Presi- 
dent Eduard Benes, demanding inde- 
pendence for the Germans of Czecho- 
slovakia (who number more than 
3,000,000 in a land of 15,000,000). 
Henlein’s letter was reprinted in 
Germany with pungent editorial com- 
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President Benes Took No Chances 


ment. When the Czech minister to 
Berlin protested the attacks, German 
newspapers called the protest “the 
height of frivolity” and the German 
Foreign Office replied, in effect: if you 
don’t like what we say about you, 
don’t do things that provoke us. 

Many thought the viciousness of the 
anti-Czech campaign foreshadowed a 
putsch. They remembered that in 
1934, just before the unsuccessful Nazi 
putsch in Austria, German papers were 
full of anti-Austrian epithets. Taking 
no chances, Czechoslovakian President 
Benes postponed local elections in the 
German-populated area until hot tem- 
pers could cool. 


China: Ante Up 


Japanese in the Shanghai area rais- 
ed their bid to Chinese soldiers to 
surrender. In Chinese money, the 
ante was jumped from one Chinese 
dollar to five. In American money, 
the increase represented the differ- 
ence between $.294229 and $1.471145. 
But even at that price the Chinese did 
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not quit fighting. Instead, the Japa- 
nese were forced to raise their ante 
in other ways and other places as the 
now full-fledged Sino-Japanese conflict 
last week brought these developments: 

SHANGHAI: For six days and nights 
of heavy fighting more than 160,000 
Japanese soldiers rammed up against 
a stone wall, 300,000 Chinese troops 
holding the 20-mile line from Shanghai 
to the Yangtze. Key points of the 
Japanese drive were Tazang, important 
pivot in the defense lines, and stra- 
tegic Chapei. Their major drive again 
bogged down, the Japanese again 
raised the ante. This they did by 
landing a reinforcement of 30,000 men 
and employing cooperatively, for the 
first time in the 10 weeks of battle, 
every agency their war machine could 
muster. This blast finally smashed 
through Chinese defenses at two 
points. Tazang fell and the Shanghai- 
Nanking railroad was cut, Japanese 
bluejackets captured North Station and 
the Chinese beat a stubborn retreat 
from Chapei and most of Shanghai to 
new lines, Japanese bombers slaugh- 
tered refugees in street jams. 

While this grim and perhaps de- 
cisive struggle raged last week, new 
international incidents and protests 
piled up. Most serious of these oc- 
curred when Japanese planes twice 
attacked. British army outposts. In 
the first a British sentry was killed and 
the lives of many foreigners endan- 
gered, In the second British troops 
fired on the attackers. After British 
army authorities at Shanghai branded 
the killing a “deliberate attack,” Tokyo 
hastened to express regret and to offer 
compensations. 

NORTH CHINA: Nippon’s advanc- 
ing warriors were stemmed in Shansi 
province by Chinese Communist 
troops under the “Red Napoleon” Chu 
Teh. In Shantung the Chinese claimed 
they had reversed the tide of battle, 
but the Japanese announced a new 
offensive to destroy the regime of pow- 
erful war lord Gen. Han Fu-chu. 

MANCHUKUO: Japan was also fore- 
ed to raise her ante in Manchukuo, 
Nippon’s puppet state. Heavily loaded 
Japanese troop trains hurriedly left 
North China for Manchukuo where 
dangerous uprisings of native troops 
were reported. Although denied by 
the Japanese, dispatches from Mos- 
cow said 100,000 Manchukuoan Chinese 
were in the field against Tokyo. 

TOKYO: Perhaps, though, the rush- 
ing of men and supplies to Manchukuo 
was in expectation of a clash with 
Soviet Russia. Chinese sources as- 
serted Russia had increased her Far 
Eastern army to 450,000. And in Tokyo 
last week retired Gen. Baron Sadao 
Araki, who as minister of war di- 
rected Japan’s conquest of Manchuria 
in 1931-33, declared “it probably is 
necessary for Japan to strike directly 
at Russia” to eliminate Communist in- 
fluence from the Far East. A harsh 
militarist, the General munched on 
Russian bonbons as he castigated Rus- 
sian Communism and called it a world- 
wide octopus. 

TORONTO: Echoing the recent Chi- 
cago speech of President Roosevelt, 











































































Cordell Hull, United States Secretary 
of State, and Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister of Canada, after exchanging 
“good-neighbor” messages, joined in 
denouncing international treaty break- 
ers. While Hull made no direct ref- 
erence to the forthcoming conference 
of Nine-Power Treaty signatories, the 
tenor of his major speech, delivered at 
the University of Toronto where he 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
indicated the importance which Wash- 
ington attaches to that gathering. 

BRUSSELS: The Nine-Power Con- 
ference to seek a peaceful means to 
end the Sino-Japanese conflict receiv- 
ed its first major setback before it 
began. With U. S. representative Nor- 
man H, Davis (see page 18) and his 
able associates on the high seas head- 
ed toward Brussels, the Belgian city 
announced that the conference, sched- 
uled to open October 30, had been 
postponed until at least November 3. 
Reason for the postponement was the 
sudden resignation of Premier Paul 
Van Zeeland and his cabinet. Van 
Zeeland resigned in order to defend 
himself as a private citizen against 
long-smouldering charges by his po- 
litical enemies (Fascist Rexists) con- 
cerning administration of the Belgian 
National Bank when he was its vice 
governor five years ago. 

Meanwhile, Tokyo, claiming the 
cards had been stacked against her by 
the League of Nations, refused to par- 
ticipate in any international jackpot 
by formally declining the invitation 
to the Brussels conference. Such a 
parley, said Japan, “would put serious 
obstacles in the path of the just and 
proper solution” of the Far Eastern 
conflict. Though disappointing, her 
“boycott” of the peace table was not 
unexpected and the conference was 
scheduled to go on without her. 





Spain: War, Teacups 

Over the teacups in London last 
week a portentous duel was being 
fought with the frail but deadly weap- 
ons of diplomatists—lifted eyebrows, 
innuendoes, polished phrases. When 
the week began, Britain, France and 
Russia were locked with Italy and 
Germany in the subcommittee for 
Non-Intervention in Spain. At the 
end of the week, four of the powers 
were fighting abreast and the unhappy 
man who was being backed into a 
corner was Soviet Russia’s whiskered 
Ivan Maisky. 

Though the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee has never reported any cases 
of intervention, it has served a pur- 
pose. It has been useful to Italy be- 
cause behind its screen Mussolini 
could long supply troops to General 
Franco without being openly accused 
of doing so. It has been useful in 
the eyes of Britain because its squab- 
bles and delays have averted war. 

Last week at the eleventh hour, 
when the committee’s deadlock seem- 
ed hopeless, Italy made what look- 
ed like a concession. Backed by Ger- 
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many, Italy’s suave Dino Grandi said 
his country would agree to the dis- 
patch of a neutral commission to Spain 
to determine the number of non-Span- 
ish combatants on both sides; and that 
Italy would waive the question of 
granting Franco belligerent rights un- 
til an equal number of volunteers had 
been withdrawn from both sides, as a 
“token.” 

Brightening visibly, British Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden seized the 
lifeline. Next day he told the House 
of Commons: “The next few weeks— 
and I say weeks deliberately—will 
show whether we can profit by our 
new chances of making progress.” In 
Rome and Berlin, the press pointed 
to Grandi’s gesture as proof that dic- 
tators could be magnanimous. As a 
matter of fact, the Italian move was a 
play for time. As long as diplomat- 
ists duelled in London, France would 





News of the Day from International 


Franco Crowned Success with More Powers 


not open her Pyrenees border. While 
the slow-moving committee was de- 
ciding how and when the first “sym- 
bolic” withdrawals should take place, 
Franco could win the war. 

Thus, without endangering Franco’s 
cause one iota, Italy had enlisted Brit- 
ish sympathy. When the perspiring 
Russian delegate argued that sym- 
bolic withdrawals were worthless be- 
cause the Rebel volunteers far out- 
numbered Loyalist foreign troops, he 
found himself in a minority of one, 
faced with equally unpleasant choices: 
(1) agreement to delays that would 
probably insure Franco’s success; or 
(2) diplomatic isolation. 

Core of the problem was. the in- 
ability of anyone to agree on how 
many foreigners were in Spain. Italy 
said she had 40,000 with Franco. Rus- 
sia said Italy had at least 85,000. The 
Loyalists were. credited with from 
seven to fifteen thousand foreigners, of 
which 3,000 were Russian. 

Gloom prevailed in Loyalist Spain 
last week, as much over news of the 
teacup duel in London as over the 
fact that with the fall of Gijon, all 
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western Spain belonged to the Rebe!: 
Like Santander, Gijon fell to Reb: 
sympathizers within the city a fe 
hours before Franco’s troops actu: 
ly marched in. 

With one less front to fight « 
Franco shifted 75,000 troops to Arago 
where the biggest battle of the ci\ 
war was brewing. He was expect: 
to try to cut off the new capital « 
Loyalist Spain, Barcelona, from tl! 
old one, Valencia. To crown h 
military success, the Rebel chief ga\ 
himself new dictatorial powers an 
named a National Council modeled « 
Mussolini’s. 

OO 


. . . 
King: Empire, Pains 

Though preoccupied with grave for- 
eign affairs, the British Empire las 
week indulged in parliamentary pag 
eantry, received encouragement fro: 
Australia, experienced more pail 
from Palestine and Egypt. 

Parliament: For the first time sin: 
his accession 10 months ago, Kin 
George VI closed an old Parliame: 
and opened a new one. His brief me 
sage ending the old session (read b 
the Lord Chancellor) was purely foi 
mal, Surveying legislation enact« 
and “my relations with foreign pow 
ers,” it referred to the “successful! 
Nyon anti-piracy conference, express- 
ed anxiety over the tragic events i 
Spain and hostilities between Japan 
and China. Following the customar 
ride down Whitehall in a crysta! 
coach, the King, accompanied by th: 
Queen and Princess Elizabeth, opened 
the new session of Parliament by read- 
ing the traditional “Speech from th 
Throne” jn the House of Lords. Afte: 
outlining proposed legislation hx 
pledged his government to work fo: 
peace in Spain and China. 

Australia: Here the empire won a 
signal victory when the coalition gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Joseph 
Lyons, in office since 1932, was re- 
elected for another three-year term. 
Principal issue in the campaign was 
the extent to which the Common 
wealth should cooperate with Great 
Britain. Lyons and his governmen! 
campaigned with a “Tune-in-with- 
England” slogan, urging close cooper- 
ation with London, while the opposi- 
tion Labor party urged isolation. 

Palestine: Outbursts of violence con- 
tinued to crop up intermittently in 
Palestine as Colonial Secretary W. G. 
Ormsby-Gore (1) announced that 
Great Britain intended to go ahead 
with her plan for three-way par- 
tition of the Holy Land; (2) defended 
strenuous measures used to stop Arab 
terrorism; (3) revealed the govern- 
ment was sending Sir Charles Tegart 
to Palestine to uproot organizations 
that must be eliminated before the par- 
tition program can be started. Tegart 
made a reputation as the “strong man 
of Bengal” in 30 years of dealing mis- 
ery to terrorists in India, 

Egypt: Though Egypt was granted 
independence in 1936, British eyes last 
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seek turned with anxiety toward 
Cairo. Serious anti-government riot- 
ing in the capital, in which 70 per- 
cons were wounded, was quelled by 
troops. Culminating weeks of politi- 
|| agitation, the rioting was highlight- 
d by a political clash between Pre- 
ier Mustapha Nahas Pasha and popu- 
lar young King Farouk. The King 

is said to have taken a strong dis- 
like to the Blue Shirts (pro-govern- 
ment Wafdist youth organization), 
ho the Premier insisted were “sol- 
diers of the Wafd” (government par- 
tv). The Premier won out when a 

ecial session of parliament gave his 
sovernment a big vote of confidence, 
but he later gave in to the King. 


Latin America: Troubles 


Last December the American repub- 

;, at their conference for the main- 

nance of peace in Buenos Aires, 
unanimously adopted the declaration 
that “every act susceptible of disturb- 

¢ the peace of America affects each 

id every one of them.” Last week 
peace in the Americas was seriously 
threatened for the first time since the 
declaration was adopted. Among oth- 
er things, trouble-worn Latin America 
barely missed a stamp war and suffer- 
ed a bloody border clash. 

STAMP WAR: The long-standing 
dispute between Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras which flared into the open re- 
ently had those two Central American 
republics on the verge of war. Their 

yntroversy, dating back to 1906 when 
King Alfonso XIII of Spain, acting as 

rbiter, defined an unacceptable divid- 
ing line between them, had smoulder- 
ed until Nicaragua issued an airmail 
tamp bearing a map showing the dis- 
puted territory within Nicaragua 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 18). Honduras 

suuntered this with another stamp 

iowing the territory within Hon- 
uras. Hot tempers flared, sharply 
phrased notes between the two gov- 
ronments followed and both sent 
oops marching toward the frontier. 

Rumors of war swept both lands 

the situation grew more menacing. 
\v last week it had become so “omi- 

us,” as the U. S. State Department 
expressed it, that swift action was 
leemed necessary. Lest the peace 

ist at Buenos Aires be followed so 

on by hostilities between two of 
the participating nations, the United 
States, Venezuela and Costa Rica unit- 
ed in a formal tender of good offices 
to the Honduran and Nicaraguan ad- 
inistrations to seek a peaceful solu- 
on, Both governments happily ac- 
epted, and President Roosevelt des- 
snated Frank P. Corrigan, newly ap- 
ointed Minister to Panama, to repre- 
‘nt the United States in the negotia- 
ons at San Jose, Costa Rica. 

BORDER CLASH: Between Puerto 
Rico and Cuba lies the island of Haiti. 
The western third of this island is 
occupied by the Republic of Haiti, the 
rest by the Dominican Republic. With 
in area of 10,204 square miles, Haiti 
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A Stamp Crisis Held Corrigan’s Attention 


has a population of 2,200,000, while 
the Dominican Republic’s 19,332 square 
miles has only 1,200,000 inhabitants. 
Overcrowded Haiti’s employment prob- 
lem in recent years has been partly 
solved by immigration into the Do- 
minican Republic. 

Bitter resentment in the border 
towns of the Dominican Republic 
against heavy immigration of Haitian 
laborers, however, has caused fre- 
quent border clashes. In 1936 these 
outbreaks caused both governments 
to sign an agreement to investigate 
them before placing responsibility. 
Last week authorities of both lands 
had a fresh episode to investigate. 
More than 300 persons were killed 
and an equal number wounded in new 
outbreaks along the frontier. Because 
most of the victims were Haitians pub- 
lic indignation in Haiti ran high, but 
cordial official relations between the 
two republics were not impaired. 


Windsors: Awkward Visit 


On the last day of their German tour 
last week, as the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor finished a rapid visit to the 
House of German Art, gallery of ap- 
proved Nazi paintings at Munich, they 
were asked to sign the golden guest 
register. Amiably the Duke signed, 
but the Duchess smiled and refused. 
Edward looked surprised. On the way 
out, a reporter heard him ask, “Why?” 
To which the Duchess returned the 
completely feminine lack of explana- 
tion: “No!” 

Most things that Edward did last 
week, however, the Duchess did too. 
She appeared with him on balconies in 
response to the German chant: “Dear 
Duke, dear Duchess, please be so nice 
as to come to the window.” She was 
the only woman present at stag ban- 
quets given by Nazi notables, and at a 
two-hour tea with Hitler at his Alpine 
home in Berchtesgaden. Wallis appar- 
ently made a hit with the Chancellor, 
who took her hand in both of his when 
he said an effusive auf wiedersehen. 
The Duchess was along also at the 











most awkward moment of the Wind- 
sors’ German tour. It happened in 
Stuttgart when Edward, passing near 
the old royal palace, remembered that 
in 1913 he had stopped there to visit 
his cousén, King Otto of Wuerttem- 
berg. He asked to go in. Unable to 
refuse the request with tact, embar- 
rassed Nazis stood in corners as the 
ex-King walked through a “Colonial 
Demand and Foreign Germanism Ex- 
position” to which the palace is now 
devoted. With a fixed smile, he saw 
placards demanding the return of Ger- 
many’s former colonies and redistribu- 
tion of the world’s wealth. Neon lights 
on wall maps depicted Britain as a 
colonial Croesus, compared with im- 
poverished Germany. Back in his 
hotel, the Duke had his equerry tell 
the press: “His Royal Highness had not 
the least idea of the purpose to which 
the former palace had been put.” 
From Germany, the Windsors went 
to Paris in preparation for their trip 
to the United States this month. Ac- 
cording to persistent reports, Edward 
will come to this country as a sort of 
salesman for the time-clock efficiency 
system invented by his multi-million- 
aire American friend, Charles Bedaux, 


ASIDES ABROAD 











Humanitarian: A woman wrote to 
the secretary of the London zoo, Pro- 
fessor Julian Huxley. There was, she 
said, a deplorable situation at Monkey 
Island. The bare rocks were often 
baked so hot by the sun that baboons 
could not sit down without being 
singéd. For the relief of scorched 
simians, the woman offered to knit 
drawers, 

+/* * 

Legal Point: Indignant because Ru- 
manian police had threatened to tint 
the hands and ears of twice-convicted 
pickpockets with indelible paint, pick- 
pockets of Bucharest, Rumania, held a 
protest meeting. Such punishment, 
they insisted, was unconstitutional, 


- * * 


Reproach: For telling a gamekeeper 
in an Austrian state forest that “after 
all it is the taxpayers who pay the sal- 
aries of you officials,’ Mr. and Mrs, 
Rudolf of Vienna were fined 50 schil- 
lings ($10) each. Ruling that the 
gamekeeper’s official honor had been 
wounded, the judge reproved the 
tudolfs: “You must never express such 
sentiments before officials.” 


* * + 


“QO Perfect Love”: In Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Magnus Frederick Johnson 
married Pauline Johnson on the 5ist 
wedding anniversary of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs, W. G. Johnson. 
The bridesmaids were Joyce Johnson 
and Eleanor Johnson. The best man 
was John Johnson. Harold Johnson 
and Elmer Johnson ushered. Mrs. 
Lincoln Johnson sang O Perfect Love. 
The minister was Rev. B. B. Jonsson. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 
Cash for Corn 


Last year, owing to a severe short- 
age caused by drought, corn was sell- 
ing for more than $1 a bushel. 

Last week, owing to an expected 
1938 bumper crop of 2% billion bush- 
els (a billion more than last year), it 
was selling in the neighborhood of 40 
cents a bushel. 

Once again agricultural abundance 
had caused a problem and once again 
farmers were looking to Washington 
for assistance.} In a White House con- 
ference, Edward A. O’Neal, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and other farm leaders asked 
for a loan plan similar to that granted 
cotton growers in August (PATH- 
FINDER, Aug. 28). They suggested a 
loan of 60 cents to the bushel. 

With corn’s serious plight appar- 
ent, Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace, after meeting with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Treasury Secretary 
Morgenthau, indicated that corn farm- 
ers probably would soon be receiving 
loans of 46 cents a bushel. Object of 
this would be to supplement the regu- 
lar market price with New Deal cash 
and keep the figure up to about 80 
cents a bushel, 

The big hitch in the loan plan, which 
would in all likelihood cost at least 
$170,000,000, was that President Roose- 
velt had said it would have to be 
financed without adding to the 1938 
budget deficit. Although no one knew 
exactly where the money was to come 
from, Secretary Wallace said he was 
sure that “human ingenuity” would 
find it. The ingenuity was looked for 
in Daniel W. Bell, acting director of 
the budget, whose job it became to dig 
up cash for corn without stepping out- 
side present budgetary limitations. To 
this end, he began surveying appro- 
priation measures, but up to the close 
of last week had not met with success. 
It was officially intimated, however, 
that the cash would almost certainly 
be found. 

Talk of the imminent corn loan, and 
of difficulties in finding money for it, 
gave added significance to reports that 
the New Deal was planning to revive 
the processing tax, which was outlaw- 
ed when the Supreme Court declared 
the AAA unconstitutional. Although 
Treasury officials declined to com- 
ment, there were indications that some 
such tax was again being considered. 
More than one observer pointed to it 


+ Competent observers pointed out that the bumper 
corn crop might not have suffered a serious price 
decline if it were not for a current shortage in live- 
stock. If the shortage did not exist, it was said, the 
crop could command a more favorable feed market 
price. 











—_———__——_.. 
INVENTS NEW-TYPE OIL BURNER 


A new-type low-priced oil burner which 
slips into any stove, range or furnace, 
burns cheap oil a new way, quick heat at 
turn of valve, no ashes or dirt. Read 
special offer, page 18, and write today 
to United Factories, N-750 Factory Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo.—Adv. 
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Bell’s Ingenuity Was to Provide Cash 


as a revenue-raiser that could be used 
effectively in balancing the 1939 Fed- 
eral budget and in paying for loan 
and subsidy features of the farm re- 
lief program scheduled for action in 
the forthcoming special session of 
Congress. 


Rail Rate Boosts 


American railroading, with 250,000 
miles of track, is a titan among indus- 
tries but a seriously sick one. In 1929, 
it made $897,000,000—a return of near- 
ly 10 per cent on its nine-billon-dollar 
capital investment. By 1932, that neat 
profit had vanished, and in its place 
stood a $139,000,000 deficit.+ 

Coming to the rescue, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which has had 
power to fix rail charges since 1920, 
began in 1934 to authorize “emergency 
freight surcharges” in an effort to 
increase rail revenue. By the end of 
last year, the nation’s railroads show- 
ed a combined net profit of $165,000,- 
000, Then, prophesying “a further in- 
crease in traffic and no sharp general 
increase in operating expenses,” the 
I. C..C. refused to permit further sur- 
charges. . 

Last week, the 11-man commission 
was singing a different tune. Prices 
of materials needed in railroading 
were up 40 per cent over 1933 and 
still climbing. The tax burden had 
increased 23 per cent. Recently ne- 
gotiated wage increases had added 
about $135,000,000 to annual payrolls. 
The “increase in traffic” predicted by 
the I. C. C. had not been enough to 
offset these extra costs, and was, in 
fact, starting to fade. Carloadings in 
the first quarter of 1937 were up 15 
per cent over last year, but by the 
third quarter they were only 5 per 
cent ahead of 1936. 

Confronted with this refutation of 
its rosy forecasts, the commission 
granted demands by the nation’s class 
one railroads (those doing an annual 
business of $1,000,000 or more) that 
they be allowed to raise their freight 
charges on such basic heavy goods as 





t These figures represent net profit and loss after 
deduction of fixed charges. These charges, the great 
bulk of which are debt retirement costs, form one of 
railroading’s problems. In the five years 1932-36, they 
averaged more than $450,000,000 a year. It has been 
estimated that some roads are still paying for rolling 
stock that was junked 25 years ago. 
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soft coal, iron, steel, cement and petr. 
leum and its products. The increas 
were aimed to give these carri 
which own more than 90 per cent 
U. S. railroads, $47,500,000 more ji 
come a year. 

Pleased, railroad men neverthel 
insisted that the commission’s acti 
was only a drop in the bucket. W! 
they liked even better than the pr 
pect of increased revenue was | 
promise most of them saw in the | 
guage of the 764-page I. C. C. rep: 
Admitting that “railroads are earni 
very materially less than a fair 
turn,” the decision threw open 
door to further rate boosts by pern 
ting proposed increases to be put i 
effect pending investigation. In as 
arate concurring report, Carroll Mi 
er, current I, C. C. chairman, went h 
commission one better by stating th 
“in view of the desperate need of man, 
roads for additional income, I wou! 
prefer to grant substantially all t! 
increases sought.” 

Taking their cue from words lil 
these, members of the Association « 
American Railroads planned to m« 
the end of the week in Chicago to p: 
pare further requests for the I. C. ( 
Most observers expected the rail nx 
to ask a general 15 per cent boost o 
all freight charges. 

In addition, carriers in several se: 
tions were looking forward to boos! 
ing their passenger rates. The I. C. ‘ 
last week permitted roads in the sout! 
east to jump coach fares from 1% t: 
2 cents a mile. In the northeast, othe: 
companies were awaiting a decision 
on their plan to raise passenger coac! 
rates from 2 to 2% cents a mile, 

or Po 


Briefs 


@ The 2,500,000 hired hands wh 
labor for wages on American farn 
may earn as little as $62 a season « 
as much as $748, a recent U, S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture survey of 11 far: 
counties shows. The low figure wa 
the pay of colored female cotton pic} 
ers in Louisiana, the high that of Or 
ental laborers on California fru 
farms. 

@ Fishing for sport reached an al! 
time high in this country last yea 
the Department of Commerce an 
nounced last week. Fishermen in a!! 
states totaled 5,832,448 (100,000 mor 
than in 1935) and paid $8,002,887 fo: 
licenses—$993,878 more than in 193: 

@ Perhaps because people think 
them unlucky, $2 bills appear to be o 
their way to extinction. Treasury of 
ficials last week revealed that onl) 
16,500,000 of them are now in circu- 
lation. In 1929 there were 31,000,000 
last year 20,500,000. 

EE 
PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION 


The McCleary Clinic, 6882 Elms Blvd. 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri, are putting 
out an up-to-the-minute book everyone 
should have on this and related ailments 
You can have this book by dropping a 
posicard to the above address. No charg« 
for it. It may save you much suffering 
and money. Use the above address and 
write today for a free copy.—aAdv. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


Sterilization Scandal 


Like at least 28 other states of the 
(Union, midwestern Kansas has a law 
which permits the sterilization of dis- 

ised and imbecilic persons. Like 
ther sterilization laws, it generally 

es not attract much attention from 

dinary citizens. But that such a 
law did exist was bursting into Kansas 
onsciousness last week with a garish 

ght. 

On a trip to the state industrial 

hool for wayward girls at Beloit, 

thryn O’Laughlin McCarthy, former 

S. Congresswoman from Kansas, 
oticed nothing unusual until Super- 
itendent Blanche Petersen let fall 
the remark: “Maybe now that we don’t 
have any sterilizations we will have 
ough money to buy some new rugs 

r the school.” Into Mrs. McCarthy’s 
oman Catholic mind, this chance ob- 
ervation struck like a bombshell. 

Last week, at Topeka, the state capi- 
il, she presented an _ astonishing 
charge: during 1935 and 1936, under 
the previous superintendency of Mrs. 
Lulu Coyner, 62 of the 148 inmates at 

e Beloit institution had been steri- 
lized. Operations, costing $25 each, 
had been performed at the State Hos- 
pital for Venereal Diseases at Lansing, 
°00 miles away. Many parents had 
been given no advance notice or chance 
to object to the operations, Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy charged, and none of the girls, 
!! under 17, had been diseased or im- 
ecilic, as the sterilization law re- 
quired. 

Seeking an amendment to the statute, 
Mrs. McCarthy shuddered: “Such an 
peration frequently results in nervous 
lisorders or complete nervous break- 
down ... It is horrible to think these 
tirls have been deprived of mother- 
ood and a chance for a happy, mar- 
ied life.” 

According to the protests of parents 
nd relatives being considered by state 
dministrators in Topeka last week, 
he sterilizations had occurred for the 

least breaches of discipline, and not as 

“service to society.” Ten sets of 
irents declared that they had pro- 

tested vigorously against their daugh- 
rs being sterilized, but that their 
bpections had been ignored. One girl 
ho entered the school when she was 
13 had told shocked Superintendent 
Petersen: “I was interviewed by a 
board and told I was to be sterilized. 
was not examined. All of us girls 

id been threatened before with 
terilization unless we behaved our- 
elves. I knew it wouldn’t do any 

200d to kick.” 


Cancer Movie 


Vivid color splashed on the picture 
screen. A small white spot, conspicu- 
uS in a confusion of pink and red, ex- 
panded like a swelling balloon. Pres- 
cntly, it pressed against a dark streak 


where swam countless, dis¢-shaped ob- 
jects. In wave after wave, the discs 
belabored the white invader. But fi- 
nally it broke into their channel, 
breasted them aside, swam in the 
stream to the edge of the screen, then 
disappeared. 

This was the plot and action of 
unique motion picture shown to 
group of scientists assembled in 
Rochester, N. Y., last week, for the 
annual meeting of the National Acad- 
emy of Science, an honor-roll organi- 
zation composed of 300 leading Amer- 
ican researchers. Filmed over a peri- 
od of days by Stafford Warren of the 
University of Rochester, the picture 
was an epochal accomplishment. In 
natural color, 150,000 times natural 
size, it presented the first, moving rec- 
ord of how cancer spreads along the 
blood stream. 

The villain was a growing tumor, 
originally about as large as a pencil 
point. It had been planted in a rab- 
bit’s ear laid open to a microscopic 
camera by an arrangement of “win- 
dows.” The discs which had attempted 
to beat off the villain’s attack were 
corpuscles, their channel, a vein of 
blood. 

Dr. Warren’s picture was ample 
proof of what scientists had known 
before—that a tumor grows in an ani- 
mal body, that portions of it break off, 
then force their way into the blood 
stream. There, they swim until they 
force their way out again and estab- 
lish a separate tumor in some other 
part of the body. What Dr. Warren 
thought he had discovered last week 
was that cancer can only penetrate 
the blood stream through a vein wall 
which has been injured in some way. 
Because such injury is normally quite 
common, he said, tumor fragments 
may drift in the blood stream of a 
cancerous person in far greater num- 
bers than had ever been supposed 
possible. 


Mad World 


For the purpose of simplicity and 
directness, newspaper cartoonists 
lump 128,000,000 Americans together 
in a tall, gangling figure called Uncle 
Sam. Other nations also have their 
human counterparts. 

Dr. S. H. Kraines, formerly of the 
University of Illinois, now a psy- 
chiatrist in a London hospital, thinks 
this practice may be scientifically cor- 
rect. Under the pressures of politi- 
cal leadership, customs and economic 
conditions, millions of people in a 
nation may begin to think much alike, 
with the same suspicions, hopes and 
fears. Some months ago, looking at 
the earth’s nations with the prac- 
ticed eye of a mind specialist, Dr. 
Kraines decided that the world was 
largely mad. 

In last week’s issue of Science 
magazine, Dr. Kraines wrote that the 





GOOD NEWS TO MILLIONS 


VENTIFICALLY 
¥ IMPROVED 
EX-LAX 


NOW BETTER THAN EVER! 


TASTES BETTER 
THAN EVER 


Ex-Lax now has a 

smoother, richer choco- 

late flavor—tastes like a 

choice confection ! You'll 

like it even better than 
you did before. 


ACTS BETTER 
THAN EVER 


Ex-Lax is now even 
more effective than it 
used to be. Empties the 
bowels more thoroughly, 
more smoothly, in less 
time than before. 


MORE GENTLE 
THAN EVER 


Ever famous for its mild- 
ness, Ex-Lax is today so 
remarkably gentle in 
action that, except for 
the relief you get, you 
scarcely realize you have 
taken a laxative. 


BETTER 


after taking it! 


-- and you'll 


FEEL ® 


paws everywhere are praising the new 
Scientifically Improved Ex-Lax! Thousands 


| have written glowing letters telling of their 
| own experiences with this remarkable laxative 


“T always liked the taste of Ex-Lax,” many 


| said, “but now it’s even more delicious!” ... 


“It certainly gives you a thorough cleaning 
out!” was another popular comment... “We 
never dreamed that any laxative could be so 
gentle!” hundreds wrote. 


And right they are! For today Ex-Lax is 
better than ever! A more satisfactory laxative 
in every way! ... If you are suffering from 
headaches, biliousness, listlessness or any of 
the other ailments so often caused by consti-« 
pation—you'll feel better after taking Ex-Lax! 


Your druggist has the new Scientifically 
Improved Ex-Lax in 10c and 25c sizes. The 


| box is the same as always—but the contents 


are better than ever! Get a box today! 


FREE! If you prefer to try Ex-Lax at our 
expense, write for free sample to Ex-Lax, Dept. 
U117, Box 170, Times-Plaza Sta., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Now improved — better than ever! 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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United States was a “manic depres- 
sive. In the manic phase, just as in 
the manic patient, it is happy, elated 
. . . Following the crash of 1929 came 
the depressive episode ... a marked 
retardation, ebbing of energy, many 
complaints, inability to think through 
clearly, bad dreams, fears, a poor ap- 
petite and a decline in the birthrate.” 
In sum, Dr. Kraines decided, Uncle 
Sam was suffering from exaggerated 
discouragement. 

Of other nations, the psychiatrist 
wrote: “France reminds of an elder- 
ly, fearful spinster ... Italy is like 
a feeble-minded person, who _ has 
seen others grow great and feels that 
he, too, can become a great person.” 
Russia, thought Dr. Kraines, was like 
an adolescent, with all the emotional 
discord and vague ideals of youth. 
Germany seemed to be the most dan- 
gerous case. Like many human be- 
ings, it suffered from paranoid delu- 
sions of persecution and possessed 
“reason and great energy.” 

Japan, the scientist decided, suf- 
fered “marked temper outbursts and 
ideas of grandeur.” Its next door 
neighbor, China, was comparable to 
a man “who was once very fat, but 
now has become gaunt and has large, 
hanging folds of skin... He is es- 
sentially lazy, philosophical... a 
kindly old soul who wishes to be let 
alone.” 

Of England, Dr. Kraines wrote: “Be- 
cause of his age, near the sixties, he is 
conservative, somewhat apprehensive, 
wishes to let things take their course 
... It remains to be seen whether 
age will get the better of him.” 

Specifically, the scientist’s study 
was made to find what ills were 
plaguing particular nations and to 
suggest cures for them. Two reme- 
dies he advocated last week were that 
Uncle Sam should not feel so gay 
when he was gay, nor so sad when he 
was sad; and that Italy should be 
treated like a naughty child, with high 
praise from other nations for even 
the slightest good action. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Epstein’s Christ 


Before he was 20 years old, Jacob 
Epstein was fighting about art. De- 
fying his Russian-Jewish parents’ edict 
that he enter their merchandizing 
business in New York City, he ran 
off to Europe and has since lived most 
of his life in London, 

He was only 28 when his 18 statues 
for the British Medical Association 
building in the English capital stirred 
up a tempest of indignation among 
orthodox critics. Since then, almost 
every new piece of statuary he has 
produced, such as his huge “Night” 
and “Day,” has embroiled him in bit- 
ter controversy. Particularly outrage- 
ous to staid Britishers have been Ep- 
stein’s religious figures, such as the 
bronze “Madonna and Child” and the 





marble “Christ Bound and Crowned 
with Thorns” (see cut). 

Last week, the 57-year-old sculptor’s 
latest achievement, typical of his 
work, was producing «n equally typi- 
cal furore in London’s artistic and re- 
ligious circles. Carved from 2% tons 
of pink alabaster, it represents Christ 
lying in the tomb after the Crucifixion. 
In addition to the usual rough-hewn, 
massive features, the figure possesSes 
gigantic feet and hands bearing the 
wounds of the Cross. 

The new Christ had not been on ex- 
hibition a day in London’s Leicster 
Gallery before the fight was on. Sir 
Charles Allom, architect and fellow of 
the Royal Society of Arts, fumed that 
the figure was “clumsy, heavy and 
bloated,” and a “disgusting travesty on 
Christian ideals.” Alfred Bossom, fel- 
low of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, retorted that it “illustrates 
most powerfully the great sacrifice 
our Lord made.” 





As usual, Epstein himself remain 
unmoved by the storm. “I shall tak 
no notice,” he remarked. “Quite a | 
of people think my works beautify 


I do not care what others think.” 
SS 


Lutheran “Internes” 


Before any medical student becon 
a practicing physician, he must sei 
a period of interneship. As a hospil 
staff member, he supplements h 
school training by supervised first 
hand medical work with experienc: 
doctors. 

Last week, the United Lutheran 
Church in America was applying this 
long-standing medical practice to r: 
ligion. Six seminary graduates wer: 
stationed as pastors’ assistants in 
large, successful churches for a four- 


International 


Epstein’s “Madonna and Child,” Epstein, and an Earlier Epstein Christ 


month period. After that they were to 
spend four months in a successful mis- 
sion church and four more in a mis- 
sion church which has failed. Those 
candidates with a satisfactory record 
for the year’s “interneship” were t 
be assigned churches of their own. 

Now in the experimental stage, th« 
“interneship” policy will be extended 
to include next year’s 125-odd grad- 
uates of all 11 Lutheran seminaries 
in the United States. 

Although this plan was expected t: 
improve the calibre of future clergy 
men, it was no solution to anothe! 
problem confronting the church last 
week. At the annual meeting of the 
Lutheran Board of American Missions 
in Atlantic City, N. J., last fortnight. 
it was announced that at least 5i) 
churches desiring Lutheran pastors 
cannot be supplied. The denomina- 
tion now has 5,786 congregations with 
1,745,031 members, but only 3,487 or- 
dained pastors. 
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Record-Breaker 

A slight, dark-haired young woman, 
who a few years ago had come unher- 

ided from her native New Zealand 
to study music in London, last week 
again came from “down under” to 
England and this time found more 
than 10,000 persons waiting to wel- 
come her at Croydon Airdrome. As 
she stepped from the little silver 
nonoplane in which she had made the 
long journey, thousands broke through 
police lines to. carry her across the 
field while other thousands literally 
shook the nearby hangars with shouts 
of “Good old Jean.” 

The arrival of the 26-year-old for- 

er music student, Jean Batten, mark- 
ed the end of an exhausting, record- 
breaking solo flight from Australia. 
Bettering the previous record, made 
last May by H. F. (“Jim”) Broadbent, 
by more than 14 hours, Miss Batten 
had landed at Lympne, Kent—where 
she stopped only long enough to apply 
make-up—just 5 days 18 hours and 15 
minutes after she took off from Dar- 
win, Australia. In 1935 she made a 
similar flight in 17 days 16 hours 15 
minutes. In fall of the same year, 
flying from England to Brazil, she be- 
came the first woman to: make a solo 
flight across the South Atlantic. 

One of Britain’s most popular wom- 
en, the winner of a Harmon interna- 
tional trophy as one of the outstand- 
ing aviators of 1936, Miss Batten lists 
walking as her favorite recreation, 





Wit’s Return 


With you, my heart is quiet here, 
{nd all my thoughts are cool as rain. 
| sit and let the shifting year 

Go by before my window pane, 

4nd reach my hand to yours, my dear... 
I wonder what it’s like in Spain. 


Thus, with a gibe that thrust irony 
into an otherwise sentimental little 
love poem, Dorothy Parker once ex- 
pressed her desire to see Spain. Back 
in the United States after two months 
spent in Madrid and Valencia, Mrs. 
Parker last week had fulfilled her de- 

re. 

Newspaper stories of her return 

ere of more than passing interest to 

lany readers. They seemed to lend 
eassurance to the fact that she is ac- 
tually a person and not just a legend. 
for nearly 20 years Dorothy Parker 
has been a name to which almost any 
vitriolic quip eventually is attributed. 
Mrs. Parker’s reputation as a “dead- 
wit” is not, however, without foun- 
————_-- 


WHAT CAUSES EPILEPSY? IS THERE 
A CURE? 
\ booklet containing the opinions of fa- 
us doctors on this interesting subject 
will be sent FREE, while they last, to 
ny reader writing to the Educational 
Division, Dept. P-11, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.—Advertisement. 
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Dorothy Parker Found Out about Spain 


dation. Summing up what she con- 
sidered to be the limited talents of 
Miss Katherine Hepburn, she once 
wrote that the actress “had run the 
gamut of emotions from A to B.” With 
equal succinctness she has observed 
that “Men seldom make passes at girls 
who wear glasses.” 

Mrs, Parker, who is one of the few 
modern writers to have a book of 
poetry—“Enough Rope”—rank among 
the best-sellers, started her literary 
career by writing fashion captions for 
Vogue at $10 a week. A three-year job 
as dramatic critic of Vanity gair came 
to an abrupt end when one of her 
criticisms proved even more satiric 
than her others. Since 1922 she has 
written five volumes of poetry, two 
books of prose and one play. 

The wife of writer Alan Campbell, 
44-year-old Mrs. Parker} now spends 
much of her time commuting between 
her Pipersville, Pennsylvania, farm 
and Hollywood, where both she and 
her husband are under Contract as 
scenario writers. 
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Men Say 


@ Cyril Clancy of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, official of the Discharge Prison- 
ers’ Aid Society, giving out tips last 
week on “How to Keep Out of Jail’: 
“Don’t marry an extravagant wife or 
on the love impulse only.” 

G Roscoe Griffin, president of a 
North Carolina shoe-store chain: “The 
average size of women’s shoes 20 years 
ago was a 4; today it’s an 8.” 

g Car] G. Jung, psychologist, speak- 
ing at the Woman’s College of New 
Haven, Conn., last week: “Higher edu- 
cation for women is here to stay—but 
they should not learn too much.” 

G Senior Judge William Clark of the 
U. S. Drstrict Court in New Jersey: “I 
would like to have as many women as 
possible on jury duty...” His reason: 
they are more high-minded and less 
cynical than men. 


+ Dorothy Parker, whose marriage to Edwin Parker 
terminated in a divorce in 1928, stil] uses her first 
husband’s surname 














This Home-Mixed 
Cough Remedy is 
Most Effective 


Needs No Cooking. 






Easily Mixed. 








Cough medicines usually contain a large 


quantity of sugar syrup—a good ingredient, 
but one which you can easily make at home. 
Take 2 cups of granulated sugar and 1 cup 
of water, and stir a few moments until dis- 
solved. No cooking! No trouble at all. 

Then get from your druggist 2% ounces 
of Pinex, pour it into a pint bottle, and add 
your sirup. This gives you a full pint of 
truly wonderful medicine for coughs due to 
colds. It is far better than anything you could 
buy ready-made, and you get four times as 
much for your money. It lasts a long time, 
never spoils, and children love it. 

This is positively the most effective, quick- 
acting cough remedy that money could buy. 
Instantly, you feel it penetrating the air pas- 
sages. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
inflamed membranes and makes breathing 
easy. You’ve never seen its equal for prompt 
and pleasing results. 

Pinex is a concentrated compound of Nor- 
way Pine, the most reliable soothing agent for 
throat and bronchial membranes. Money re- 


funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 


QUILT PIECES B+» new 
large prints, 
fast colors, 2 pounds (l5yds.) only 
69c_plus few cents postage. 
Beautiful silks or velvets, 2 
pounds, $1.00 plus postage. 
10 spools sewing thread free 
with each order (Give num- 
ber and color) Sent COD 


Jay Cee Remnant Co. 
Desk 31, MARION, ILL. 


THREE. INITIAL 
HANDKERCHIEFS FREE 


World's most sensational ‘‘Get- 
wuainted” offer! Send name, address, 

with 6c in stampe to help pay postage, king. 
Give initial. Also learn how you get 81-piece 
. Silverware, Wrist atches ’ on 


wy Spreads, etc., FREE. Today! AL. WOL 
Gift Man. 637 W. Récsevelt Rd. Dep. B-122, Chicag®, the 


coLor Your HAIR Ttnew 


Sham and color your hair at the same time, FRENCH 
ap shade. SHAMPO-KOLOR won't rub off. WAY 

Colors roots;leaves hair soft.natural; permi 
perm.wave.Free Book, Valligny Prod., inc., Opt. 6-A, 254 W. 31 St. ¥. 







































KILL THE HAIR. ROOT 


Remove the hair permanently, safely, privately at 
home, following simple directions. he Mahler 
Method positively prevents hair from growing 
= again. Brings relief, happiness, freedom of mind. 
(5 Send Gc in stamps TODAY for Booklet, ““Beauty."* 
OD. J. MAHLER CO., Dept. 24N, Providence, R. t. 


ARE YOU ONLY A 
THREE-QUARTER WIFE? 


HERE are certain things a 

woman has to put up with and 
be a good sport. 

Men, because they are men, can 
never understand a three-quarter 
wife—a wife who is all love and 
kindness three weeks in a month 
and a hell cat the rest of the time. 

No matter how your back aches 
—no matter how loudly your 
nerves scream—don't take it out 
on your husband. 

For three generations one woman 
has told another how to go “smil- 
ing through" with Lydia E. Pink- 
ham's Vegetable Compound. It 
helps Nature tone up the system, 
thus lessening the discomforts from 
the functional disorders which 
women must endure in the three 
ordeals of life: 1. Turning from 
girlhood to womanhood. 2. Pre- 
paring for motherhood. 3. Ap- 
proaching ‘“‘middle age." 

Don’t be a three-quarter wife, 
take LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND and 
Go “Smiling Through." 





























































































EDITORIAL 





The Shift 


In the last fiscal year, New Deal re- 
covery spending in relief and public 
works amounted to approximately 
three billion dollars. This year it will 
amount to about half of that, or one 
and a half billion dollars. 

In the current business and stock 
market situation, this is a factor that 
cannot be overlooked. As our page 3 
article points out, it has in all proba- 
bility contributed largely to the re- 
cession that started in August and 
reached a symbolic climax in crash- 
ing stock prices the past two weeks. 

What has retrenchment in govern- 
ment spending meant? Plainly enough, 
it has meant the withdrawal of an ar- 
tificial stimulus to business. Now, 
instead of pouring out three billion 
dollars, the New Deal is pouring out 
only a billion and a half, Thus, the 
recovery pump is being primed much 
less vigorously than heretofore, Thus, 
too, the burden of economic rehabili- 
tation has been substantially shifted, 
and private business must itself carry 
the greater part of it from now on. 

Few will regret this shift. It has 
been apparent for some time that 
Washington cannot go on endlessly 
playing the role of Lady Bountiful. 
Year by year, the accumulation of 
Federal deficits has been piling up a 
national debt of disturbing propor- 
tions. To let this trend continue in- 
definitely would be inviting trouble 
for the credit of the United States. Ac- 
cordingly, the current tapering-off in 
Federal expenditures is a more-than- 
welcome sign that the Administration 
has come to recognize the importance 
of being economically realistic. 

At the same time, however, it must 
be realized that the cut in Federal 
spending is likely to entail a depress- 
ing period of adjustment. That period 
may well be upon us at this moment. 
At any rate, the first effects of re- 
trenchment have certainly had some- 
thing to do with the decline in busi- 
ness and the moody tone of stock 
prices. In recognition of this factor, 
therefore, American industry and the 
men who run it must be prepared to 
meet the situation. If the government 
balances the budget by economy and 
a pay-as-you-go tax policy, business 
must be ready to go ahead with what- 
ever expansion program it may now 
be holding in abeyance. This, together 
with such favorable developments as 
this year’s billion-dollar. increase in 
farm income, should be enough to fill 
the gap made by Washington’s sharp 
curtailment of pump-priming efforts. 

It would be a mistake to confuse this 
period with the dark period of 1929. 
Conditions before the fact are not at 
all the same. Before the crash in 1929, 
there was a serious drop in business, 
and stock prices were grossly inflat- 
ed. Before the gradual decline starting 


last August, business itself was ex- 
periencing a relative boom in orders 
and factory activity. The fact that 
stocks have since tumbled in no sense 
reflects a serious crash—it reflects 
merely a recession, and such reces- 
sions have frequently marked recov- 
ery periods in the past. From all ap- 
pearances, it would seem that the 
present situation can be traced in part 
to vague uncertainties, as well as to 
the withdrawal of Federal pump-prim- 
ing funds, unsettled labor conditions, 
unwise tax policies and a too strict 
regulation of the stock market. 

There is more than one reason for 
confidence. In the first place, the 
August-October recession can be com- 
pared with historic parallels in past 
recovery periods. In the second place, 
the government seems to have effect- 
ed a shift not only in its spending 
policies but also in its attitude toward 
business in general. It is not without 
significance that President Roosevelt 
has been recently lending an attentive 
ear to groups that have long deplored 
the tax policies and deficit financing 
of the New Deal. Reliable reports in- 
dicate that he is determined to balance 
the budget and that he feels more and 
more sympathetic toward those who 
hold that such taxes as that on undis- 
tributed profits repress normal in- 
dustrial expansion. If the reports are 
true—ang@ it seems that they are— 
private enterprise has reason to feel 
less nervous and restrained. To all 
intents and purposes, the burden of 
recovery is indeed being shifted, and 
it is up to business to carry on from 
this point forward. 
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B-o-0-o-ski! 

That one touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin, like the habit 
of jiggling the mail-box lever to make 
sure the letter has gone down the 
slot, is in evidence again. This time it 
is observed in the Soviet Union, where 
the Russians are practicing the time- 
hallowed rite of ribbing the umpire. 

From dispatches, it seems that the 
game of association football has de- 
veloped tremendously in the Soviet, 
that crowds of 70,000 in attendance are 
not uncommon, and that they have 
gleefully taken to America’s favorite 
sideline sport of umpire-baiting. 

But there is a distinction. In the 
United States, the weight of reason- 
able doubt on an offside play in foot- 
ball, or a safe steal in baseball, gen- 
erally goes to the umpire. The fans 
may cry maledictions but, deep down, 
there is a conviction that the umpire 
is closer to the play and really knows 
more about it. Although pop bottles 
may fly and boos reverberate, what 
Americans like to call sportsmanship 
usually blocks mass vengeance. 

But in Russia things are different. 
Pravda, the Soviet’s greatest and 


Pathfinde, 


weightiest newspaper, has recent! 
come out not for the umpires but for 
the crowds. With true Marxian re 
soning, Pravda upholds the mass: 
and condemns the individual exec: 
tive. And Pravda names names. U; 
pires Joselevich, Kosmatchef, Beus,: 
and Ousof are accused of everythi 
from incompetence to being holdou 
in the matter of pay. Pravda co 
ments: 

“How can a spectator seeing inc 
rect, incompetent and prejudiced u 
piring refrain from uttering a protes| 

We’re sorry for umpires Joselevic! 
Kosmatchef, Beusof and Ousof, sor- 
rier than we could ever be for Ame 
ican baseball umpires Ormsby or Mori. 
arity. For, after Americans yell “kK 
the umpire,” they then go home | 
dinner and forget about it. In Russia, 
however, it’s dangerous to cry “Ki!! 
the umpire.” The Kremlin is likely to 
take the crowds too literally. 


q 
Look to the Sun 


While men learnedly and abstruse! 
discuss the technical mysteries of thx 
Stock Exchange, they pay little or no 
attention to the larger, more majestic 
mystery of the heavens. This is singu- 
larly unfortunate at the moment be- 
cause it seems it’s the heavens that may 
be playing hob with the Exchange. 

This is no wild and ill-considered 
theory of our own devising. Anybody 
who read our science department las! 
week knows that there are men who 
say the sun’s to blame for a lot of 
things. This week we have furthe: 
word on the subject. The word comes 
from Loring P. Andrews, Harvard Uni- 
versity astronomer, who is cautious 
but matter of fact. Although he did 
not commit himself, he made it plain 
that it is not altogether a dippy idea 
to look to spots on the sun as one o! 
the factors responsible for pleasures 
like prosperity, and pains like depres- 
sion. 


It may be pointed out (says Astron- 
omer Andrews) that the last sunspot 
maximum occurred in 1928 ... “the 
good old days.” The last sunspot 
minimum occurred in 1933. Some one 
has mentioned an economic depres- 
sion similarly dated . .. The correla- 
tion seems amazingly satisfactory 
... enhanced by the fact that it holds 
equally good over nearly the past 
two centuries, 


In other words, according to An- 
drews, when sunspots are at their 
maximum, there is a resultant increase 
in ultra-violet rays, and these may 
bombard people into good moods, and 
the moods in turn may produce pros- 
perity. The reverse is the case when 
the spots are at their minimum, 

Like Andrews, we simply advance 
this as a comforting and interesting 
theory. The point is that sunspots 
are now moving toward a 1939 maxi- 
mum, which means gloomy peop! 
should look to the sun and expect 
good times. Whatever you may think 
of it, this view is at least as engagingly 


mystical as some of the things we’ve 


read about the Stock Exchange. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


"THEN a camera shutter goes click 
\ in Washington, chances are that 
it has just taken a picture of one of 
three sights: the Washington Monu- 

ent, the Lincoln Memorial, or the 
Capitol. 

\4t Eastman Kodak’s capital head- 
quarters they estimate that the Monu- 
ment is the most photographed object 
in the United States. Most common- 
place view is from the steps of the 
Lincoln Memorial; reflecting pool and 
ight shots are also popular. 

[he White House is a less common 
subject because it faces north and is 
hard to catch in a good light, while 
the south side is made somewhat in- 

ecessible by a fence, a hedge, and a 
sweep of lawn and shrubs. 

Though life for a Washington dark- 
room developer is a parade of de- 
capitated Monuments and Capitols 
taken against the sun, now and then a 
resident camera fan brings in what 
looks like an old-world shot and turns 
out to be a bit of Washingtoniana: 
idewalk checkers-players in China- 
town, the towpath by the old Ghesa- 
peake and Ohio canal, a Georgian 
house in Georgetown, the Moorish 
dance palace at the amusement park. 
Boom time for capital camera shops 

during the cherry blossom season. 

aie awe 
ROWN on her brow, $35,000 sable 
cape- over her shoulders, and 
$15,000 ermine coat slung over her 
rm, the fur queen of America—blue- 
eyed, dark-haired Geraldine Novak, 
21,—arrived in Washington last week. 
She was received in the White House 
lobby by Marvin McIntyre, Presiden- 

il secretary (the Roosevelts were out 
of town). She posed for photogra- 
phers. She told interviewers she liked 

vimming, tennis and poetry. 

And then one morning her suite at 
the Mayflower Hotel was empty. The 
r queen had flown, back to the In- 
rnational Casino in New York where 
ie dances. The interest of American 
women in sables and ermines, how- 
ever, was at fever pitch for National 
Fur Week beginning Nov. 8—or so the 
furriers of America fondly hoped. 

About 50 queens a year converge on 
Washington, their entrances nicely 
ned to stimulate public interest in 
ie products they publicize. If the 
1een is monarch of something simple, 
ke rice or turkeys, she brings a gift 
for the President. For instance, Lois 
Beal, 17-year-old peach queen from 
Romeo, Mich., blew in last September 
vith a basket of peaches for the Presi- 
dent. Earlier in the summer there was 

Michigan cherry queen, and before 
that a young lady known simply as 
the log-rolling queen. Because furs 

re neither peaches nor cherries, the 
fur queen brought no gifts. 

When a queen appears, airlines noti- 
fy the newspapers. Lured by the 
promise of cameramen, a Senator or 
Representative from the queen’s home 
tate can usually be prevailed upon to 
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Fur Queen Novak Brought No Gifts 


meet the plane, make a speech of wei- 

come, arrange a White House inter- 

view, and take the young lady to lunch. 
* J - 

PCORN center of the universe is 

Sac County in western Iowa, With- 

in its approximately 600 square miles, 

more tall popcorn grows than in any 
similar area anywhere. 

First-rate Sac County popcorn ex- 
pands, when cooked, to about 19 times 
its natural size. Soon, thanks to Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sac County will be able 
to grow a grain that swells up to 26 
times its own size. Experiments by 
Dr. Arthur M. Brunson, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are responsible. 

sy testing each season’s crops and 
marrying off the most eligible ears, 
Dr. Brunson has achieved his super- 
corn. His experiment at the govern- 
ment agricultural station at Manhat- 
tan, Kans., is typical of Bureau of Plant 
Industry methods, as explained by 

H. Kyle, tanned agronomist, who 
was the only corn man at the Bureau’s 
Washington laboratory last week. 

When an agronomist wants to im- 
prove corn, Kyle explained, he makes 
a list of the characteristics he intends 
to strengthen, such as color, erect- 
ness of stalk, size; or, in the case of 
popcorn, “poppability.” Then he self- 
pollenates some ears, transferring the 
pollen to the ears’ own silk. That 
weakens the corn, but it shows up 
family traits. When the agronomist 
has found the trait he is looking for, he 
can cross-breed the corn for virility. 

The whole process is symbolized by 
the contents of a glass case on a wall 
in the plant diseases section of the 
Agriculture Building. There are four 
stunted ears of corn labeled “inbred 
parent strains” and five big, strap- 
ping ears labeled “Iowa Hybrid 942, 
produced by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry and Iowa State College of 
Agriculture, cooperating.” No one 
looking at the samples (all of which 
are patriotically tied with red, white, 
and blue ribbon) can fail to realize 
that Iowa Hybrid 942, cereally speak- 
ing, is a sort of agricultural Miss 
America; like Dr. Brunson’s popcorn, 
a triumph of nature directed by 
science. 











Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes 
of Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces 
at FACTORY PRICES, Easy 
Terms—gs little as 12c a day, 
Write today for this FREE 
CATALOG, New styles, new 
features, new colors—30 days 
free trial—24-hour shipments. 
a oe Kalamazoo Stove & Fur- 
nace Co., 961 Rochester Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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“wt Direct to You" 
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AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY NEEDS 


thousands of men now. Military 

and commercial orders largest in 
history. New developments opening big 
opportunities in all branches. Aero 
I. T. I, training supervised by world known aircraft 
leaders. Get booklet ‘“‘More Planes.” It explains all. 


AERO INDUSTRIES TECH. INS. 
5262 W. San Fernando 5262 W. Can Fernando Read, Los Angeles, Californie 


FREESE 25,000 BARGAINS 
CATALOG “ BO OKS 


Our 43rd Annual 320-Page Bargain Catalog of new Books 
of all Publishers lists 25,000 titles—Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific, ete. INustrate d, Indexed. Used by schools, 
colleges, libraries, and thousands ot individuals. Write 
today for this new 1938 catalog, “Bargains in Books."” 
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Catalog Free 
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AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you tobesn expert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanie and help you get a good j The cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville For free catalog 


write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57 Sasbvilie, Tena. 


“s ALECTRICI 7 PAY “es GRADUATION 
FOR Tmonthly payments 
EcKS Over e year to Tuition after i Spare Time 


wan Work while Treining in big Chicago Shope on clectrical 
2". machines. Job cocks after sredvetion, 4 for Free Book. 
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High Toi Tete) | Course 


CLM SCL Many Finish in 2 Years 


Ge Goes » eputdiy as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to res!- 

Le for entrance to callege Standard H.8. 
— s “copliog. Di — yy Credit for H subjects already 
pi desired. Free Bulletin on request. 


a Ts pt. M- 841. Drexel at 58th, Chicage 


Frank}in Inetitute 
Rechester, N. Y. 

Rash free of charge 
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STOCKS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


was the fact that the Federal Reserve 
Board had raised margin requirements 
to 55 per cent of a stock’s value. This, 
said the banker, had kept many buyers 
out of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and had discouraged the market and 
the flow of capital investment. Weeks 
before, James Landis, retired head of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, had admitted that lessened trad- 
ing volume was due, at least in part, 
to Federal regulation. But he had 
pointed out that thin trading meant 
that stocks would not rise so high or 
drop so low as they had previously, 
and that for the average speculator, 
the Exchange had become a safer and 
saner place to play in. 

Aldrich’s second attack was against 
the SEC itself. The Commission had 
enacted various rules against ques- 
tionable and obscure stock exchange 
practices. Aldrich asserted that cor- 
poration officials had been virtually 
prohibited from buying their own 
stocks for short-term trading. He 
mentioned that in the past this prac- 
tice had been used during market drops 
to keep the prices of company stocks 
at a reasonable level. Such economic 
writers as John T. Flynn of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers doubted 
il, however. And William O. Douglas, 
on succeeding Landis as SEC head, had 
already made a flat declaration that, 
in any case, there was to be “no monk- 
ey business” on the market. 

As a clincher for his argument that 
the New Deal was ruining the stock 
market, and hence, any chance for 
business expansion, chairman Aldrich 
pointed to the high income tax on 
profits from stock transactions, The 
heavy rate, he said, had discouraged 
investment and stock market activity 
to an appalling degree. 

Still another howl was raised in fi- 
nancial quarters against the high Fed- 
eral tax on profits which corporations 
chose not to share with stock-holders 
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*"No Monkey Business,” Said Douglas 


in the form of dividends. By lessening 
business reserves, it was pointed out, 
this tax had made it difficult for many 
corporations to expand their activities. 
Lumping Federal regulations and tax 
measureg together, President Gay had 
argued that they were an interference 
to the normal flow of the public’s cap- 
ital into private enterprise. 

BUSINESS: A quick answer to such 
criticism came last week when, with- 
out explanation, the Federal Reserve 
Board lowered the margin require- 
ments for stock purchases to 40 per 
cent. Wall Street accepted this move 
cordially, since it seemed to forecast 
heavier buying. At the same time, 
margin requirements for “short sell- 
ing,” a depressive market influence, 
were stiffened, making it likely that 
stock prices would be more stable in 
future. Meantime, also, Treasury ex- 
perts were studying the tax program 
again. But these moves were not ex- 
pected immediately to affect another 
cause of the stock market slump—bad 
business, 

Last week, the business index com- 
piled monthly by the Annalist, week- 
ly publication of the New York Times, 


Pathfinder 


showed a fall from 111 in July to 1) 
in August, with the possibility that 
might have fallen still more in mo 
recent months, 
‘ Steel production, generally a go: 
indication of business prosperity, h 
fallen off sensationally. Factori 
which had hoped to be operating so 
where near 80 per cent of capacit 
this week were operating at a rate 
only 52 per cent. Electric power p 
duction, according to the latést ava 
able figures, was showing a decrea 
instead of the normal fall increase 
Average weekly earnings for wor 
ers, as compiled by the National | 
dustrial Conference Board, fell fro 
$28.39 for July to $27.74 in Augu 
with a similar decline expected | 
not yet computed for September. 1 
purchasing power of the dollar \ 
down by four cents, At the same ti: 
the cost of living rose slightly. 
BUDGET: More tangible than any, 
these factors was the single item 


New Deal spending. In his thi 
budget statement of the year, ty 
weeks ago, President Roosevelt 1 


vised his deficit estimate upward 
$695,000,000. But the fact remain 
that this was far under New Deal de! 
cits of preceding years and that t! 
Administration was spending mu 
less for recovery and relief than 
had since the fiscal year of 1934 whi: 
ran from July 1, 1933, to June 30, 193: 
Powerful support for the nation’s bu 
ing power was thus being withdraw 

In fiscal 1935, Federal expenditures 
for the PWA, WPA, CCC, AAA and 
other like establishments were more 
than 3% billion dollars. In the fiscal 
year of 1936, they were nearly 
much. In the fiscal year of 1937, th 
dropped to three billion dollars, Th 
year, they will probably not go mu 
over 1% billion. 

Such a withdrawal of Federal fun 
was of vital significance. The gover 
ment had bought steel, concrete a: 
other materials for construction pr: 
ects, and had thereby directly enri 
ed private industry. Federal agenci 
had not only been the paymasters for 
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Traders Watch Prices in a Brokerage . .. Phone Order Clerks Signal Orders ... and Transactions End on the Exchange Floor 
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‘housands of unemployed citizens, but 
had subsidized the farmers as well. 
\foney paid to farmers and workers on 
sovernment relief had gone into the 
tion’s business. It had increased 
the demand for goods; had increased 
production to meet the demand; had 
resulted in more employment in 
private industry; had, indeed, quick- 
ened the pace of the nation’s life to a 
prosperous one. Now the government’s 
le must pass into other hands, 
BRIGHT SPOTS: Were private hands 
trong enough to take it up? That 
pended on how good business was, 
v-hether payrolls and wages were in- 
easing or falling, on whether con- 
sumer demand was increasing or les- 
) sening. Descending industrial in- 
lices were therefore a source of major 
neern last week, but the picture had 
bright spots: 
q Farm income was expected to be 
billion dollars more this year than 
st. This was regarded as a consider- 
le offset to the fact that this year’s 
Federal spending for recovery will be 
billion dollars less than last year. 
@ While there seemed to be some 
unds for Wall] Street’s complaint 
t New Deal restriction had lessened 
flow of funds to the investment 
field, such investment, nevertheless, 
d been steadily increasing since the 
point of the depression. 
Nearly all the descending in- 
; of production were still higher 
early totals for last year. In 
ticular, the general index of busi- 
; stood at last accounting roughly 
ere it was during June of 1928 and 
; still measurably ahead of 1936. 
© Department store sales were still 
d, and rising, In September this 
| reached a recovery high and was 
| going up when last charted. 
€ Pig iron production, which is the 
for the steel industry, refused 
be discouraged, and continued to 
sharply to an index figure of 135.5, 
Such were the broad features of a 
tion-wide situation centered in the 
vy York Stock Exchange. What they 
led up to was this: 
he stock market is a considerable 
tor in determining the amount of 
ney ordinary citizens put into the 
tion’s business. In seeking to make 
the market honest and reasonably 
safe for the small investor, the Fed- 
eral government has passed various 
regulations. Income taxes, designed 
irely for the purpose of raising reve- 
ie, also have had the effect of regu- 
ting stock market speculation. 
Wall Street sympathizers criticize 
hese regulations for stated reasons: 
hey restrict market activity, lower 
arket prices and make it difficult for 
business to obtain capital through the 
issuance of stock shares. New Deal 
mpathizers admit that Administra- 
llon measures have undoubtedly re- 
stricted stock market trading to some 
degree. But they point out that with- 
out regulation prices might have gone 
to extreme heights and extreme depths, 
0 the great loss of most speculators. 
At the present time, these pros and 
ons assume particular importance be- 
cause New Deal spending has slowed 
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down from its previous pace. More 
than ever before, investment funds 
must come directly from _ private 
pockets. If laws and taxes stand as an 
unreasonable bar to speculation, and 
thus to investment and business ex- 
pansion, some middle ground of legis- 
lation will have to be found. 

Last week, however, the weightiest 
drag to business expansion was not 
governmental, but arose from the fact 
that business itself was experiencing 
a minor recession. This undoubtedly 
was a prime factor in the stock mar- 
ket decline. But because the Exchange 
had recovered from two breaks within 
a week, it seemed possible that traders 
had been more frightened than busi- 
ness conditions justified. 

Even the most pessimistic observ- 
ers could see no signs that America 
was headed for another 1929. Opti- 
mists pointed out that recessions were 
an inevitable part of recovery climbs 
in the past, and that this season’s re- 
cession might mean no more than a 
temporary slowing down in the march 
to new economic highs. 

This summary was underlined last 
week by a statement to the New York 
Times from Secretary of Commerce 
Daniel C. Roper. Without referring 
directly to the stock market, he ad- 
mitted that Federal regulation had 
been unwisely applied in some in- 
stances in the past, but that it could be 
remedied. Making allowance for the 
fact that fluctuations are always a nor- 
mal accompaniment to business, he de- 
clared: “On October 6, I said I found 
nothing to disturb the confidence that 
has prevailed since business began to 
emerge from the depression... I have 
received no statistics that do not bear 
out the statement made at that time.” 


Still Coughing? 


No matter how many medicines you 
have tried for your cough, chest cold, or 
bronchial irritation, you can get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel the 
germ-laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion. 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained from 
the very first bottle. Creomulsion is one 
word—not two, and it has no hyphen in 
it. Ask for it plainly, see that the name 
on the bottle is Creomulsion, and you'll 
get the genuine product and the relief 
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to policyholders, offers 
“CENTURY” Policy. 


many other liberal features 
outlined in the policy. 
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Remember you do not send 
one cent—just mail thecou 
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today! 






THE POLICY OF THE CENTURY 
WILL PAY YOUR BILLS! 
The Federal Life and Casualty Com 


pany which has paid millionsof dollars 


INSURES MEN AND WOMEN 
The new “Century” Sickness and 
Accident Policy insures both men and 
women with the benefits shown, plus 


pon. Don't delay—do thie ® 


AFFORD 
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is not an association or assessment 


ance com- company. Old and reliable. It is ap- 

proved by state insurance depart- 

ou the new ments. Be safe! Costs only $1 per 
his company month. Jiist send coupon today! 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Anyone between the ages of 16 and 70 
canapply. No medical examination. 
No agent will call. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 

8 CENTURY POLICY DEPT. INC., Suite 8-B 
ELGIN TOWER, ELGIN, ILL. : . 

§ Please send to me at once complete information 
how to get the “Century” Policy for7 Days’ Free 
Inspection without obligation. 
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You get one—Your friends get 

YY one—without cost. Let us give 

‘ ou the details of this amaz- 

BH ing Time Teller. Also it can 

pay you big money givin it 

Maaway free. Nothing to buy 
or sell! Write fast 


ROTO-CLOCK CO., 
Dept. 211-A, 6227 Broadway, CHICAGO, ILL. 









and Make up to $12 ina Day 


Let me send you this fine all-wool union tailored suit 
FREE OF cost. Just follow my easy plan and show 
the suit to your friends. Make up to $12 in a day easily. 
No experience—no canvassing necessary. 


Send for Samples—FREE of COST 
wat | sodee for FREE details, ACTUAL SAMPLES 
ire’’ money getting p' . Send no money. 
H. J. Collin, PROGRESS ea co., 
Dept. ¥-210, 500 S&S. Throop St., Chicago, I. 





Send for FREE RHYMING DICTIONARY and WRITERS’ 
GUIDE. MMM Pubs.,621 Studio Bidg., Portiand, Ore. 





$1.90 STARTS LIFE POLICY 
THAT PAYS UP TO $3,000 


Policy Sent Free 


An amazing new life insurance policy is now 
offered, without medical examination, to men, 
women and children from 10 to 74 years of 
age. This policy provides up to $1,500 for 
natural death and up to $3,000 for accidental 
death, as specified, based on age. Thousands 
throughout the country have taken advantage 
of this low cost plan. Sold by mail only. 
That is why you can buy so much life pro- 
tection with an initial payment of only $1.00. 
Send no money. You may receive a policy for 
Free inspection and fall particulars without 
obligation. Simply send a post card to the 
Guaranty Union Life Insurance Co., Dept 35D, 
Beverly Hills, California, Send today. No 
agent will call. 


MAN IS GOD 


IN HUMAN FORM 


How do YOU apply God’s power in your daily life— 
HOW do you use it? Are you content to suffer from 
fear, doubt, disappointment, disease, discord and fail- 
ure . . . or do you use God’s power for better health, 
full personal success, joy, peace, radiant living for 
yourself and for all you contgct? Now, the TRUTH 
is that God’s Divine Intelligence is WITHIN YOU; 
you never knew it, therefore you have not used it. 
Learn what it is, learn how to USE it in your busi- 
ness, in all that you do—for your own good and for 
the good of others. Be happier, healthier, wealthier, 
wiser! How can you learn? Write Edwin J. Dingle, 
F.R.G.S., noted world traveler and teacher, asking 
for a treatise on the great modern religion of Mental- 
physics. This 12,000-word book is full of priceless 
knowledge which you may use in your daily life. It is 
free to you. Address: The Institute of Mentalphysics, 
213 South Hobart, Dept. 270, Los Angeles, California. 





The greatest teaching accessible to man is yours,¢ 


if you desire to use it. To learn that MAN IS 
GOD IN HUMAN FORM is the greatest of Life’s 
Privileges. When GOD is within your reach, His 
full expression is yours. 
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Norman H. Davis 


Seventeen years ago the United 
States Senate broke the heart and 
dream of Woodrow Wilson by reject- 
ing a bill that would have made Amer- 
ica a member of the League of Na- 
tions. Ever since, Washington’s role 
in foreign affairs has been a strange 
and difficult one, like that of a man 
doing a wire-walking act over a vat of 
acid. It has been careful and re- 
strained—a kind of fence-sitting, with 
isolation on one side and international 
cooperation on the other. 

Both the care and restraint are no 
accident. Serving under each admin- 
istration since the World war, un- 
affected, deliberate Norman Hezekiah 
Davis has personified the elusive ghost 
of American participation in interna- 
tional affairs. Democrat and Repub- 
lican alike have placed confidence in 
his calm canniness. A Southern Demo- 
crat, he numbers among his best 
friends such opposite personalities as 
Herbert Hoover, Al Smith and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 

This week, the American delegation 
to the Brussels Nine-Power Confer- 
ence began taking part in deliberations 
over Japanese militarism in China. At 
its head, dictating the daily reports 
that flashed back to the musty rooms 
of the State Department building in 
Washington, was Norman H. Davis. 
As has been the case at other official 
moments in his career, the country as 
a whole did not fully approve his lead- 
ership.+ As usual, though, the State 
Department did. 

Critics at home again reviewed his 
past career, again shook their heads 
with misgivings. This time, they 
pointed to his alleged pro-British stand 
and said he would follow the Down- 
ing Street line. Those who had faith 
in Davis shrugged off the charge. The 
tail of the British lion had been tweak- 
ed to the point of numbness; there 
would be no line to follow. More- 
over, like the whole State Department 
personnel, they added: “Besides, we’re 
lucky to have a man like Norman 
Davis available—who else could we 
send that knows as much as he does 
about the job?” 

Davis at 59 can look back upon his 
career as an object lesson in planning. 
He was born in Bedford County, 
Tennessee, on August 9, 1878, the only 
child of Christing Lee Shofford and 
Maclin H. Davis, a livestock farmer. 
After two years at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, he married Mackie Paschall at 
the age of 20, took her to California, 
and continued his studies at Stanford. 





+In May, 1933, while Davis was packing his bags 
for a trip to the Geneva Disarmament Conference, 
Ferdinand Pecora, Senate Banking Committee coun- 
sel, revealed Davis’s connection with J. P. Morgan & 
Co. Davis owed money to Morgan and was on his 
favored list for under-market-price stock subscrip- 
tion privileges. A month later the late Otto H. Kahn 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., a Morgan affiliate, told Pecora 
that his syndicate had paid Davis $35,000 for pro- 

moting two Chilean loans of $20,000,000 each. Pro- 
tests poured in on the Administration. ‘There were 
rumors Davis would resign, but he went to Geneva 
just the same. 
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Davis Has No Official Title 


During his junior year there, Davis 
held down two jobs to support his 
wife and somehow managed to find 
time to play varsity baseball. Duties 
at home, involving mainly manage- 
ment of the stock farm he inherited 
from his father, sent him back to 
Tennessee before graduation. He never 
completed his college course. 

Politics remained his ambition, 
however, and he began to study law. 
Finding the process too slow, Nor- 
man Davis made a decision. He would 
enter upon a business career, make 
enough money to retire at the age of 
35, then turn to public affairs. 

Through a relative, he made co 
nections in Cuba. Living there, Davis 
dabbled in mortgage loans and bought 
up some sugar farms. After three 
years, he learned that finance paid 
better than sugar under the newly- 
won U. S. rule of Cuba. Accordingly, 
he founded the Trust Company ol 
Cuba, and continued as its president 
until 1917. Then 39, he was ready, 
almost on schedule, for his career in 
public affairs. 

In 1917, Secretary of the Treasur) 
William G..McAdoo needed an adviser 
for field work in negotiating foreign 
loans. President Wilson prevailed 
upon Davis to give up Cuban banking 
and accept the job. By 1919, Davis 
had won the post of U, S. Finance 
Commissioner to Europe. 

During the anguished sessions at 
Versailles, Davis gave financial advic 
to Wilson. While Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau bellowed for a_ pay- 
through-the-nose vengeance agains! 
Germany, Davis’s opposition to such 
a policy formed the basis of Wilson's 
plea for moderation. Davis’s ideas 
lost out, but his simple, drawling 
words called the turn. He predicted 
a subsequent backfire—Germany, lh 
insisted, could never pay the immense 
reparations sums and would ultimate- 
ly crack under the strain of trying to 
do so. At Geneva in 1932, he had the 


negative satisfaction of seeing the dis- 
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armament conference of “victor na- 
tions” grant arms equality to Germany. 
Earlier he had seen his warnings about 
reparations fulfilled. 

After a year and a half of service 
in the United States under the Wilson 
administration (as assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury and Under Secretary 
of State), Davis again went abroad. 
He has been commuting over the ocean 
ever since. 

He acted as chairman of the League 
of Nations commission set up in 1923 
to determine the status of the terri- 
tory of Memel, east of East Prussia. 
In 1927, he took part in the Inter- 
national Economic Conference at Ge- 
neva, and four years later was perma- 
nently named to the League’s Finan- 
cial Committee. The Disarmament 
Conferences at Geneva in 1932 and 
1933 found him in attendance—in 1933, 


as chairman of the American dele- 
gation, 
By this time, the stubby, white- 


haired figure, whose optimism never 
seemed to wane, had become famous 
throughout Europe as a conciliator 
nd the best-liked man at Geneva, 
With the accolades and experience, 
however, had come not one cent in 
salary. 

The State Department had of course 
been paying his way over land and 
sea, plus $20 a day for expenses and a 
hotel accommodation consisting of 
bedroom, sitting room and bath. An 
economy bill passed by Congress in 
1933 limited the daily allotment to no 
more than $5, and thus made Davis 
use his own money to pay much of the 
costs his job entailed. 

Mainly because the new economy 
vas unfair to Davis, only moderately 
well-to-do, President Roosevelt quick- 
ly appointed him to a salaried post in 
the State Department. Now, while on 
duty, he is paid at the rate of $17,500 

year, an Ambassador’s salary. Al- 
though newspapermen have labeled 

im “Ambassador-at-Large,” he has 

oO official title. 

Like all veterans of diplomacy, 
Davis is an individualist in method. 
Most formidable aspect of his per- 
onality is a bull-dog tenacity. His in- 
formality and frankness sometimes 
confuse the European diplomatists; 

ore often than not, he wins his point 
by patient listening, his blue eyes 

cused steadily on the speaker. When 
he talks, he takes full advantage of his 
rennessee drawl, its slow pace giving 
him time to think on his feet. If a 
arge or vital thought is on the way, he 
vill lightly pinch the end of his 
leshy nose two or three times in quick 
succession. In conversation with for- 
eign officials, he relies completely on 
nterpreters, except when the lan- 
guage is Spanish, which he speaks 
luently. 

No diplomat can afford a creed, but 
almost all have pet arguments. One of 
Davis’s is the economic interdepend- 
ence of nations—a thesis ardently 
advocated by Secretary of State Hull. 
\nother will undoubtedly help shape 
his actions at Brussels—in his own 
words: “No treaty violations can leave 
is untouched.” 








NAMES 


Acquitted last week at Elizabeth- 
town, N. Y., of a seven-year-old rob- 
bery charge, LAVERNE (JOHN MON- 
TAGUE) MOORE, wizard golfer and 
friend of movie stars (PATHFINDER, 
July 24), prepared for a seven-year 
round of activity in films, radio and 
golf expected to pay him $1,000,000. 


* . * 





Suing for divorce, Mrs. Faye Lipp- 
mann heaped negative praise upon 
the scholarly brow of husband WAL- 
TER LIPPMANN, author and column- 
ist. In the petition, she spoke of his 
“virtually unlimited vocabulary,” his 
facility “in the use of invective and the 
development of criticism,” and said she 
had been the constant target of his 
abilities. 

For his “eminence” in the field of 
entertainment, Gonzaga University at 
Spokane, Wash., conferred upon alum- 
nus HARRY LILLIS “BING” CROSBY 


International 


At Gonzaga “Bing” Became Dr. Crosby 


an honorary degree of Doctor of Phi- 
Josophy. Said Dr. Crosby: “Bob Burns 
told me that now I am a Doctor... 
I should start to patch up some of the 
things I’ve been doing to music .. .” 


In Buenos Aires, Argentina, an ap- 


pellate court ordered the arrest of 
former heavyweight fighter LUIS 


ANGEL FIRPO, on a charge of com- 
plicity in a fraudulent purchase of a 
ranch in 1932. He was acquitted of 
the same charge in a lower court 
trial last year. 

To a new organization which seeks 
his return to the air, the Committee 
of One Million Christians, Father 
CHARLES E. COUGHLIN sold “Social 


Justice,” his national magazine. Walter 


Baertschi, committee head, said that 
the seller would neither write for 
the paper nor speak “until it is de- 
termined whether he can speak his 
own mind,” 


| 














DON’T 
NEGLECT 
A COLD 





Distressing chest colds and minor throat 
irritations should never be neglected. They 
usually respond to the application of good 
old Musterole. Musterole brings relief 
naturally because it’s a “counter-irritant,” 
NOT just a salve. It penetrates and stim- 
ulates surface circulation, helps to draw out 
local congestion and pain. Recommended 
by many doctors and nurses—used by 
millions for 25 years. Three kinds: Regular 
Strength, Children’s (mild), and Extra 


Strong, 40¢ ~ > 


MILL: 

; EY WITH A BELSAW! 

Three capacities: 10, 14 and 20 

feet. Accurate set works, pos- 

itive dogs. Hand or power 

feed. Runs on low power— 

many owners use old auto engine. 

Pays or! teel f quick!y—thoyeandain com- 
eo) 


mercial service, everywhere, Write for free 


lumber bendpesk and catalog of mi!!s, supplies, 


woodworking equipment. 
, BELSAW MACHINERY Co, 
YW 851D Davidson Bidg., Kansas City,Mo. 


Sell NU-MODE Leather 


Big untouched market to sell this Hy 

leading leather tie. Quick sales and Ties 
repeats. Rich colors and patterns. Embossed 
leather, equal of silk ties. Long wear— 
wrinkle-free. Cleaned with damp cloth. Send 
50e for NU-MODE Tie, including Sales Kit 
of latest patterns. Money back plan, free 
premiums Don’t delay— E 
start steady income now. 


NU-MODE TIE CO., Dept. 5, 
1347 N. 12th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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: New style Watch or Alarm 

Olock lor polling 8 boxes 
famous ROSEBUD Salve 
at 250 ea. Order 8 salye and 
catalog. Send No Money. 











HOW AMAZING NEW 
EXTERNAL REDUCER 


MAKES YOU # 
LOSE FAT! 


SAFELY EASILY QUICKLY OrNoCost 


NO LIQUID, PILLS.OR LAXATIVES TO TAKE. NO 
DIETING: NO EXERCISING LOSE POUNDS & INCH 


If you’re too fat, not due to gland 
trouble—if dieting is a hardship and 
you fear drugs—just eat 3 square 
meals daily and rub on delightful Dr. 
Laun’s Stimulating and Reducing 
BALM. Pay nothing if reducible 
pounds and inches of excess fat 
doesn’t melt away almost like magic 
from neck, double chin, arms, bust, em 
abdomen, hips, calves, ankles and 

feet. You are the judge. If the first 10 days treat- 
ment doesn’t show the way to lose bulky weight, re- 
gain slender fashionable youthful curves, gain in health 
and vigor, without one minute’s discomfort, return the 
empty treatment for full refund. Reducing is up to you! 


SEND NO MONEY—TEST AT OUR RISK 


Write today for the 10-day treatment of Dr. 
Laun’s Reducing and Stimulating BALM. De- 
posit $1.00 plus postage with postman when 
it arrives. Money refund GUARANTEED on 
return of empty treatment if you’re not de- 
lighted with results in 10 days. Send remit- 
tance with order and we pay postage. Don’t 
delay. Test this new easy way to reduce 
at our risk. Write 


Dr. Laun Sales Co., Dep. 1-PA, 360 N. Michigan,Chicago, Mil. 
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Treatment on 


20 
EY FREE Trial 


If you suffer from dim or blurred vision, grantlated 
or inflamed lids, spots, scums, smarting, burning or 
watering—just your name and address will bring you, 
all charges prepadds a $1 Treatment of Dr. DePew’s 
Famous Eye Prescription. No matter how long you 
have suffered or where you live in U. this 
treatment without risk. If completely satisfied you 
may send $1, otherwise your report cancels charge. 
Write The DePew Chemical Co. » Dept. 804-Q, 2417 


Linwood, Kansas City, Mo. 
dies DICE CARDS 


Inks, Sinem. 5 Daubs and Accessories. 


FREE. 
Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 





HILL BROS., 


For Kidney And 
Bladder Trouble 


Stop Getting Up Nights 


Here’s one good way to flush harmful waste 
from kidneys and stop bladder irritation that 
often causes scanty, burning and smarting 
passage. Ask your ruggist for a 35-cent box 
of Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Capsules—a splen- 
did safe and harmless diuretic and stimulant for 
weak kidneys and irritated bladder. Besides 
getting up nights, some biog of kidney 
trouble are backaches, 7 eyes, leg cramps, 
and moist palms, but sure to get GOLD 
MEDAL—it’s the genuine medicine for weak 
kidneys—right from Haarlem in Holland. 


$3.50 Truss FREE ii, 


now or a ed me ye F truss just for wring 
newer rupture m hich gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor’s Invention—entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. 


not gouge or enla: Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 


Easy to wear. ae Lad, harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial E Truss. Write 


E.0. E.G. HOCH, 0676 Rech Bide, 2008 Hein St, Kansas CXy, Be, $078 Koch Bldg. 2 2906 Main St, Kansas City, Mo. 
aration which quickly reliev my 


tormenting bronchial spasms. It goes right 


to the seat of the trouble. Checks constant coughing, 
difficult breathing. Write for FREE TRIAL offer today. 
REV. 5. 5. RICHARDS, Dept. 23, HARPSTER, OHIO 


PROSTATE SUFFERERS 


ree | f 11))° tell ‘ou how I com- 
pletely CURED MYSELF of Painful Prostate Gland 
trouble with a few easy home treatments, at prestiesiy 

no cost. No drugs, medicine or electricity f Write tod 3: 
W. B. IRONS, 2108 Payne Ave., CLEVELAND, OHI 

















After suf- 
fering more than 

years from chronic 
Bronehitis 1 discovered a prep- 





STOMACH 
ULCERS 
due to GASTRIC 


HYPERACIDITY 


Pay No Money—Now or Later 
Unless Thoroughly Satisfied 
F YOU suffer from Stomach or 

Duodenal Ulcers, Heartburn, 


Acid indigestion, Sour Stomach, Gasiness, 
Acid Dyspepsia—if troubled with 
H rom 


oceeeeness, Coneioatte 
below, A hal Oday tents Uo Sreboolen 


below. A full 6-day treatment 
will besent you prepaid, entirely at ourrisk. After 
trying this remarkable formula for 6 days, if it 
helps you—as it has thousands—send only $1.00 
for the treatment. You are the Sole Judge! 
MAIL THIS OR PENNY POSTAL 
ore, PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. 
201 N. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Mail prepaid 6-day treatment of Scott's Powders. 
If I get relief, I'l! mal ‘ou $1.00. If not, I'll return 
the empty package and owe nothing. 





Name... -- 
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MOVIE WORLD 
“The River,” Federal Hit 


Stevedores roll bales of cotton over 
a gangplank. A sharecropper child 
mops the gravy off his plate with a 
chunk of bread. A man swinging a 
lantern paces the levee... 

“The River” is a three-reel epic ac- 
cented by exquisite photographic 
flashes. It is the saga of the Mississippi, 
“what it has meant to us, and what it 
has cost us.” 

Second documentary film produced 
by the New Deal’s Resettlement Ad- 
ministration (now the Farm Security 
Administration), “The River” is the 
second major movie produced by the 
Federal government. The first was 
“The Plow That Broke the Plains,” a 
document of drought and dust storms 
that was seen by 10,000,000 Americans, 
enjoyed command performances in 
foreign capitals, ran for 10 weeks at 
the Fine Arts Theater in Boston, and 








PAS photo 
Lorentz Has Fashioned Another Hit 


was booked as the principal attraction 
at a Times Square theater in New York. 

Government departments have been 
making movies since 1916. Bureau of 
Mines shorts, for instance, are seen 
by 5,000,000 school children annually, 
Dealing with such subjects as “The 
Story of a Spark Plug,” they are able, 
educational—and dull. 

“The Plow” was the first Federal 
film that people bought tickets to see. 
To make it, Resettlement Administra- 
tion hired Pare Lorentz, a young man 
who looks like a pugilist but who real- 
ly started as a magazine movie critic. 
Lorentz turned out a movie so dra- 
matically entertaining, so well photo- 
graphed, that chatn theaters boycotted 
it on the ground that it was compet- 
ing with private industry. Distributed 
free to exhibitors who would pay 
postage, it played in 3,000 independent 
theaters. Libraries and schools bought 
prints of it. With dialogue brought up 
to date, it will be re-issued this fall. 

Written and directed by Lorentz, 
“The River,” like “The Plow,” is a 
silent film with a sound track of music 
/ 


Path finder 


and a rhythinic narrative. The pho 
tography in “The River” is sharper 
and the theme vaster. To a symphoni 
score of American folk songs playe: 
by the New York Philharmonic, t! 
river rises in Lake Atasco, Minn., a: 
debouches into the Gulf, carryi 
every drop of water that flows do, 
two-thirds the continent” and 400,000 - 
000 tons of topsoil a year. Along 
banks men plunder the earth in fre 
zied farming. Sharecroppers cra 
along the furrows, poor people . 
poor soil, Floods rage down i 
eroded valleys, On a note of m 
ter-of-fact optimism—“‘we had t! 
power to take the valley apart, \ 
have the power to put it togeth 
again”—the picture ends. 

New Deal propaganda is confined to 
a few final shots of Norris Dam ani 
model homesteads. Even people who 
do not like the TVA and the CCC wi! 
have to admit that “The River” is the 
most striking argument for reforesta- 
tion and flood control ever devised, 
With no hero except the Mississippi, 
no plot except the panorama of histor) 
and flood, it contrives to tell a human 
story excitingly. In beauty, technique 
and sheer interest it outclasses much 
that has come out of Hollywood. 

—_—_——— So 


You'll Be Seeing 


Ali Baba Goes to Town (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox): Blithely impudent from 
start to finish, “Ali Baba Goes to 
Town,” finds in the New Deal materia! 
for one of the funniest musical bur- 
lesques of this or any other year. 
The mythical Bagdad of 937 A. D. b 
comes more topical than the coming 
session of Congress when twentieth 
century Aloysius Babson (Eddie Can- 
tor) falls asleep and dreams of the 
nine old councilors and the budget 
which are giving tenth century Sultan 
Roland Young a pretty bad case of the 
jitters. Appointed Prime Minister, 
Aloysius Babson (Ali Baba for short) 
distributes relief, soaks the rich, starts 
such worthy PWA projects as filling 
stations for camels, and persuades the 
Sultan to run for President. Whether 
you’re for or against Jim Farley and 
fireside chats, you'll get a laugh out 
of “Ali Baba Goes to Town.” 








The Perfect Specimen (Warner 
Bros.) : From a sentimental little story 
of a rich young man brought up by a 
crusty old grandmother, Warner 
Brothers have made a surprising]; 
good comedy. The comedy holds up 
throughout as Errol Flynn, “the per- 
fect specimen” of sheltered manhood, 
scampers forth from his big estate for 
adventures with Joan Blondell. While 
the escapading Mr. Flynn and Miss 
Blondell scurry about in pursuit of 
love and laughter, grandma May Rob- 
son and a slew of Federal agents chase 
after Flynn’s supposed _ kidnapers. 
Flynn, who has appeared mosily in 
costume pictures, proves himself an 
excellent teammate for comedienne 
Joan Blondell. Edward Everett Hor- 
ton, Hugh Herbert and Allen Jenkins 
contribute their share to this spright- 
ly comedy. 
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Nov. 6, 1937 - 


ARTHRITIS- 
NEURITIS- 
RHEUMATISM 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Arthritis Rheumatism —Neuritis —Sciatica 

Lumbago, you must first get rid of the old 
and false belief that Uric Acid is all that 
causes them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of KRheumatism— 
Arthritis.” In simple words this helpful 
Book reveals startling, proven facts that 
every sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer onang their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-H Street, Hallowell, Maine 





CATARRH or SINUS 


irritation Due to Nasal Congestion | 


CHART FREE! 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine relieves phiegm-filled 
chroat, stuffed up nose, catarrhal bad breath, hawk- 
ing,and Sinus headaches caused by nasal congestion. 
Retief or Your Money Back. Arc all Druggist’s. Send 
Post Card forfree TreatmentChart.65 yearsin business. 


f. J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 1311, TOLEDO, 0 0. 


we Lodestone $1 per pair 

ee rt : Cards, Dice, Inks, Charms, etc. Catalog 
4 eS FREE. 6th and 7th Books of Moses $1. 
jaw D. SMYTHE CO., Box 15, Newark, Mo. 


Nov. & 1937 


SATURDAY 


Save meapeginy ne 





opine A! 


BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—American Boy, 8 mos. Sar ome, : yr. 
andl —Modern Romances, 1 yr. 
r ~--h ye —Open Road (Boys) 16 mos. 
—Breeter’s Gazette, ar 7a Magazine, 
— —Pictoriail Review, 1 yr. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 


—Christian Herald, 6 mos. _pomantic Stories, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —screen Book, 1 yr. . 

2 yrs. —Successful Farming, 2 yrs. 
—Houschold Magazine, —True Confessions, 1 yr. 

2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 

No change or substitution jn the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check megazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 


| 











ON THE AIR 


“Shoot-Shoot” Programs 


Plump, dressy George Henry Payne 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission knows a little boy who con- 
tinually annoys his parents with de- 
mands that they turn on a “shoot- 
shoot” program. 

Last week 61-year-old Commission- 
er Payne was thinking of more than 
this one little boy when he urged his 
fellow members on the FCC to put an 
end to all “blood-curdling” radio fea- 
tures for children. Such programs, he 
said, were now being “pumped into 
30,000,000 homes” and were being can- 
demned by many parents. 

To prevent the broadcast of pro- 
grams which he said gave children tor- 
tured nightmares, Payne suggested 
that the FCC demand cultural and edu- 
cational standards before issuing li- 
censes to radio stations. 

Although other FCC members gave 





International 


**Blood-Curdling” Displeased Payne 


no indication of their opinion on 
Payne’s suggestion, inquiry among 
broadcasters revealed the unanimous 
feeling that the public and not a 
“bureaucracy” should determine the 
standards to be followed by radio pro- 


gram-makers. 
—_—__——_-~—» + 


Airwaves Briefs 

@ Six radio stations were prepared 
to install in 300 homes last week a de- 
vice to permit home-printing of mini- 
ature newspapers. The apparatus, to 
be installed at the station’s expense 
for experimental purposes, is an at- 
tachment to the loudspeaker. The 
station transmits the news of the day 
and the loudspeaker attachment prints 
the impressions received on a roll of 
paper the width of two newspaper 
columns. 

@ Mickey Mouse may soon be heard 
on the airwaves—if some sponsor will 
pay $10,000 a week for transcribed 
records of his voice. The Walt Disney 
hero is being considered to fill the 
place vacated by Amos ’n’ Andy when 
they switch from Pepsodent to Camp- 
bell’s Soups in January. 
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“WAS JESUS GOD?” 


By 3. T. Sundertand, D. D. 


religious 
literature sent upon request. 


M. F. Dewson, Box 41-PA, Milton, Mass. 


and other liberal 








That Refuse To “Stay Put” 


When natural teeth are replaced by arti- 
ficial teeth, the firm ridge on which the plate 





rests eventually resorbs to such an extent 
An annual visit to the dentist is the best way 
to keep dental plates readapted to these con- 
And to avoid embarrassment, discomfort 
and unnatural appearance, never appear in 
alkaline powder on your plates. FASTEETH# 
makes dental plates stay securely in placr 

offensive “denture breath.” No 
thinning or washing out—no ce 

All druggists sell FASTEETH. 
Beientific tests prove that High Blood Pressure 
the accompanying symptoms of headaches and 
dizziness greatly relieved by the regular and con- 
Tablets. Compounded from pure Essence of Garlic 
and Parsler and specially coated, these tablets 
free from dangerous drugs of every kind. Be 
eure to ask for these tablets by name—ALLI- 
good drug stores. Liberal size package, 50c. Econ- 
omy size, $1.00. For FREE booklet by eminent doc- 
vane TRIAL. bar vein, If caciahoa’ 
ggnd $1; | if not. It's Freee 

ior. ws 
‘Ohio Av. 

Watch Your Tae Label 


that the plate is no longer properly supported. 
tinually changing mouth conditions, 

public without sprinkling FASTEETH, thenew, 
and checks acid soreness, burning, rash, or 
gummy, pasty taste or feeling. 
Pressure Lowered— 
can in many cases be lowered, kept lowered, and 
tinued use of ALLIMIN Essence of Garlic Parsley 
are tasteless—odorless—and positively guaranteed 
MIN— and insist on getting the genuine. At all 
tor, write Van Patten Co., 54 W. Illinois, Chicago. 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 





DEVINE BROS. CLINIC 


~“SALINA, 80x 67 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the 
cause of your grouchy, gloomy feelings. It takes 
those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get 
these two pounds of bile flowing freely and make 
you feel “up and up.”” Harmless, gentle, yet amaz- 
ing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse any- 
thing else. 25c at all drug stores. 


KANSAS 
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ASTHMA 


Use Breatheasy for the relief of 
asthma and hay fever 


Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattle, Washington 















No JOKE Jo BED: DEAF 


very deaf person knows that— 
a Way made himself hear his watch tick after 






" deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 
-¥ ficial Ear Drums. He wore them day and night. 
"They stopped his head 

andeomt They are invisible 
7 an 





r batte 
TRUE STORY. nics 
on ness, — 
rq) THE WAY COMPAN 
en, Michigan 


724 McKerchey Bide. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 


RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses that gouge your flesh — press heavily on 
hips and spine — enlarge opening — fail to hold 
rupture up and in? You need the Cluthe. No 
harness, Automatic adjustable pad seals opening 
— follows every body movement with instant in- 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot slip. 
Holds rupture whether at work or play. Light, 
easy to wear. Waterproof. Can be worn in bath. 
Send for amazing FREE 100 page, cloth-bound 
book “Advice To Ruptured” and details of liberal 
truthful 60-day trial offer, Also names of grateful 
Cluthe users (publication permitted) in your neigh- 
borhood. Write today. Cluthe Sons, Dept. 12, 
Bloomfield, New, Jersey. 


cx Extra Money 


Yes you can easily turn your leisure moments into 
ready cash by becoming a local emmecrintion repre- 
sentative of The Pathfinder. This work is 
SY—DIGNIFIED—NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
Write today for free details. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


PROSTATE GLANDS 


F. A. Carleton, M. D., 111-A Norway St., Boston, Mass. 
has discovered a medicine having actual specific reme- 
dial action on ENLARGED PROSTATE GLANDS. Full 
particulars on request. A guaranteed remedy. 


FALSE TEETH 


’ 
SAVE _90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
If you need teeth, but 
HALF do not care to spend 
OR much money, my pleas- 
MORE 22 economical method 















(anasee 
is what you want. My 


Guaregtes plan gives you three months’ trial to see 
ow they fit and look. Unless you are perfectly satis- 
fied they do not cost you one cent. I have thousands of 
satisfied customers wearing my dental plates. My Spe- 
cial Method is founded on 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
SEND NO MONEY 

Write today for FREE material and instructions. 

DR. CLEVELAND 503-05 Missouri Ave. 
Dental Laboratory Dept. 1-R E. St. Louis, Ill. 


AMPLES OF REMARKABLE 
FREE - TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach 
Ulcers 


Due to Gastric Hyperacidity 
To sufferers from stomach ulcers 
due to gastric hyperacidity, acid 





stomach, excess gas, indigestion, heartburn, 
bloating...we are giving FREE samples of a 
guaranteed, scientific remedy which has been 


Successfulin thousands ofcases, Write atonce. 
eee PHILADELPHIA VON CO., Dept. 829-E am 
Fox Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. —— 


Send FREE Sample & Medical Booklet | 
(Name) 


pp-6A4tress) Secdevesicvovedercoesresocdccessecseese 
8 RU ANE NEA GE SER CORRE TREO OOS EN 
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PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Cooties 
When it is up to you to entertain a 
roomful of people and you are at a 
loss what to do—just turn to “Cooties.” 
Similar to bingo, “Cooties” may be 
played by any number of players—as 
many as may sit at a table, and there 
may be several tables. Provide each 
table with a standard dice and each 
player with a pencil and a large*card 
which has been ruled off into, say, 12 
squares. The object of the game is to 
see who can draw the first complete 
cootie according to the following rules: 
Each player has his turn to throw 
the single dice on the table and the 
one-dot must show up before he is 
allowed to draw the body of his 
cootie in the first square of his card. 
Then he must keep throwing the dice, 
in turn, until he gets a two-dot for 
the head, a three-dot for the tail or a 
four-dot for a leg. As soon as a player 
gets the cootie’s head he can go ahead 
with the other numbers. For in- 
stance, when he throws a five he adds 
an eye, and a six, an ear. Each player 
throws, in turn, until his cootie has a 
body, head, tail, two eyes, two ears 
and eight legs, or until the first player 
to complete his bug hollers “Cootie.” 
Then all the players must stop and 
count up points, one for each lucky 
throw—a complete cootie making 15 
points, That done, providing every- 
one is still interested, the players go 
on to the next square, When all the 
squares are filled and the score count- 
ed, the player making the most points 
wins. To stimulate interest, prizes 
may be offered, with a booby prize 
for the best likeness of a cootie. 








Brain Teaser 


If an estate were divided among 
three heirs so that the first had five- 
twelfths of the whole, the second had 
twice as much as the third and it was 
found that the first had 56 acres more 
than the third, how large was the 
estate? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Roy has 
$300; Silas $160, and Thomas $55, 


Smiles 


Mrs. Chubbwitt—Was your daugh- 
ter Dora’s Halloween costume rare? 

Mrs. Newrich—Rare? [I'll say. It 
was almost extinct. 

Helen—I can’t learn the Big Apple. 

Joe—Why not? 

Helen—I don’t know. 
too sound mentally. 


Perhaps I’m 


Botany Teacher—Where do we find 
mangoes? 
Pupil—Where woman goes. 


Boogy—I hear you made money out 
of the stock market, 
Woogy—You bet. 

my life, 


Been out of it all 


Pathfinder 





















Teacher—Now, Hayton, if I subtract 20 
from 45, what’s the difference? 

Hayton (product of the new 
math” system)—That’s what I say. 
cares? 


"scrambled 
Who 


Ogdonelle (ordering breakfast) 
Two eggs poached medium soft, but- 
tered toast not too hard, coffee not too 
much cream in it. 

Waitress—Yes, sir; and would you 
like any special design on the dishes 


Elsie—Jim is .a tremendously con- 
vincing talker, don’t you think so? 

Tessie—I did until I heard him try 
to talk back to a traffic cop last night. 


Mrs. Newbride—I took the recipe 
for this cake out of the cook book. 

Hubby—You did perfectly right, 
dear. It never should have been put in. 


Mrs. Neerby—What a pretty new 
purse! But you shouldn’t buy so many 
new things. People in your circum. 
stances should be thrifty. See my 
purse? It’s the one I bought before 
I was married 20 years ago. 

Mrs. Skjold—That’s nothing. Do you 
know my husband, John? 

Mrs. Neerby—Of course I do, What 
about him? 

Mrs, Skjold—Well, he’s my first 
husband, and you’ve had four. Don’t 
you preach thrift to me, 


HOUSEHOLD 
Winter Herbs 


_ To help housewives solve their win- 
ter seasoning problems, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Bureau of Plant 
Industry plant specialists recently sug- 
gested a winter window box of sea- 
soning herbs. Those that flourish in 
the garden during the summer, the) 
pointed out, may be transplanted to 
pots and boxes before freezing weathe: 
catches them. The easiest ones to 
keep going through the winter in a 
sunny south window are parsley, basil, 
sweet marjoram, chives, mint and 
cress. 

The Bureau warned, however, that 
the kitchen window is not the best 
place to keep the herbs, although that 
may be the sunniest in the house. 
Fumes from the kitchen and gases 
from the stove may retard growth, dis- 
color, or even kill the plants. They 
will thrive better in any other avail- 
able sunny place where the air is 
cool but not cold. 

Several different kinds of herbs may 
be grown in one flat box made to fit 
a sunny window. The box should be 
about eight inches deep with a galva- 
nized tray underneath to protect the 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS WANTED 


EA & COFFEE ROUTES OPEN. Make up to $45 jin 
‘a week. I send everything you need; no money 
c Write Albert Mills, 2457 Monmouth, Cin- 
natl, Ohio. 
Ww INVENTION turns auto headlamps into amber 
foglights. Smaps on. Inexpensive. Sensational 
er. Samples sent on trial. Rush name. Kristee 
‘Akron, Ohio. 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
nder, Washington, D. C. 


ASTROLOGY 


——HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
ns answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
ite, for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
Box 11, Chicago. 

Bie) tame 
NUSUAL BOOKS, NOVELTIES, Money-making 
proposition, ete. Interesting literature Free! Wal- 
e & Co., Box 1485, St. Petersburg, Fila. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


ED “CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
ld, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
rses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


)RESS POSTCARDS SENT YOU PREPAID. Earn- 
; paid weekly. Details Free. Write Dorothea 
tics, (P), Hynes, California. 


N | Goes PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 
jience unnecessary. Address our Envelopes 
“EV erything Furnished. Write Nationwide Dis- 

rs, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 9S. 


ro ) $12 WEEKLY—Address and mail free ‘samples 
ational Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 
ise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 


AY CASH IN ADVANCE for addressing cards at 
ne Details free. Vita-Yeast, 561-JA Main, 
rd, Conn. este e i 
[SS POSTCARDS. We pay 2c per card. Every- 
hi supplied. Particulars Free. Elaine Co., (K) 
tur, Illinois. 


a FOR INVENTORS 


UCCESSFULLY SELL inventions, patented or 
patented. Write for proof, and tell us what you 
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for sale. Chartered Institute of American In- 
rs, Dept. 87, Washington, D. C 

a: FROG RAISING 

AISE FROGS!"’ We buy! Good prices year round! 


t small pond, Free book shows sketch. Amer- 
g Canning. (145-W). NewOrleans, Louisiana 


INSTRUCTION 


BECOME DOCTOR OF CHIROPRACTIC, Neuropathy, 
Naturopathy. Tuition Most Reasonable. Catalog 
ef Nashville Chiropractic College, 150 Fourth 

e, North, Nashville, Tennessee. 


___INVENTIONS WANTED 


ENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
tented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
t. St. Louis, Mo. 


— 








MEDICAL 


ERSONAL NEEDS.” Men, Women. Get this wee 
ee catalog, now! Vital Products-P, Hoboken, N. 


ES SUPPOSITORIES ‘approved formula, 50 for 7% 
11 pkg. 25c. Box 161, Lake Bluff, mii. 


NURSERY STOCK 
SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 








ies. Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c. Grape- 
3c. Shrubs 10c. ergreens 25c. Catalog Free. 
B 1 County Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, Arkansas. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


TENT YOUR ~ IDEA—Write immediately for two 
e books, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘‘When and 
to Sell an Invention.”’ Pully explain many in- 
ting points to inventors and illustrate important 
anical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
e of Invention”’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
ess: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
ys, 906-M Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


NTORS—Time counts in applying for patents. 
't risk delay in patenting your invention. Send 
h or model for instructions or write for new 48- 
Free booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.” 
large for preliminary information. Prompt, care- 
fficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien and Hyman 
nan, Registered ss Attorneys, 698-R Adams 
ding, Washington, 
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PAROXYSMS 


RELIEVED > 2’, 


I will send any — Hag + 


bottle of Lane’s tie by mail on oo TmiaL. iit 
tisfi 1 not your cancels c 
8: roety we ge x pepert exe 


ROOFLESS PLATES 


Address D. J. Lane, 44 
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Peatherweight—No gagging— 
Natural Taste—Holds Bet- 
ter. Singers, Speakers, like 
the extra tongue room, clear- 
er mouth. All forms false 
teeth—by mail—as low as 
$9.75. 60 day trial. FREE 
talog, impression material and sample 
HOD ) LAB., 1856 Hod 1856 Hod Williams Blidg., TAMPA, FLA. 


pILES Sar eredi 








Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 
ane Pile Tablets and you will bless 

he day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C11 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


sill, The soil should consist of three 
parts good garden loam, one part sand 
and one part manure, Drainage should 
be provided by a one-inch layer of 
broken stones and one or two small 
holes in the bottom of the box. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Vegetables can be garnished by 
the way they are cut. 

@ The fat from boiled, stewed or 
fried chicken may be used as a butter 
substitute in cooking. 

@ Orange juice used as the liquid 
in bread and roll recipes will provide 
a delightful variety. 

@ One-fourth teaspoon lemon juice 
added to each cup of heavy cream will 
hasten whipping. 

@ Water glasses and other glass- 
ware will shine like new if a table- 
spoon of vinegar is added to the rinse 
water. 











____ ORANGES 


SELECT < ORANGES OF QUALITY. Fresh from our 

trees. Christmas gift box $1. Nice big basket $2.50. 
sponse ordei from David Nichols & Co., Rockmart, 
yeorgia. 





PHOTO FINISHING 


SPLIT-SECOND SERVICE!—Pictures returned the 
Same day received. Two beautiful professional en- 
largements and 8 guaranteed neverfade perfectone 
rints 25c coin. Sixteen pictures from roll 25c. Eight 
eautiful enlargements from roll only 25c. Candid 
Rolls developed Free!—prints enlarged to 3x4, only 
4c each. American Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wis. 
BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS CARDS 
and Calendars. Envelopes to match. Business and 
Personal use. Sample card 10c. Calendars lic. Send 
negative or write for details, Ideal Photo, Box 2255, 
Paterson, N. J. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Print and One Enlargement 
of each exposure 25c. Trial. Reprints 20 for 25c. 
Skrudland, 6968-57 George, Chicago. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight ‘En- 
largements and eight lifetime prints, 25c. Reprints 


3c. Mays Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis ; 
20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Ill. 














ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota 
ee a. <- ” Pn; 
PIANISTS: Free booklet reveals remarkable method 
improving technic, sight reading, playing. Quick 
results. Write Broadwell Studios, Dept. 250-L, 
Bendix Bidg.. Los Angeles 
_POULTRY : ‘ 
BIG MONEY in poultry this year Read Poultry 
Tribune, the big monthly magazine that tells how 
leading poultry raisers make money. The only poultry 
magazine operating its own experimental farm. Five 
years $1.00, one year trial 25c. Poultry Tribune, 
Dept. 4. Mount Morris, Til 
os s SALESMEN WANTED 
“CASH INCOME WEEKLY FOR SALESMEN Spare 


or Pull time. Many make $50.00 or more in a week 
Selling Highest Quality Stark Trees, Shrubs, 
etc. Healthful outdoor work. Write Quick for Free 
Sales Making Outfit and Weekly Income Plan. 
Cash or Experience needed. If you can’t sell, Buy 
Stark Trees. Largest Nurseries in World. Nearly 125 
Years Old. Write for Catalog. Stark Nurseries, 
Box C-2611, Louisiana, Mo. 


SELL NEW PRESSURE DEVICE for “creasing trousers 
—Needed by every home and traveler. Liberal com- 

mission. Write for full details. Krease-Well Company, 

Security Building, Portland, Oregon. 

WANTED COUNTY DISTRIBUTORS. Excellent op- 
portunity for earnings. Nationally advertised prod- 

uct. Large company. Dept. 251 Fyr-Fyter Company, 

Dayton, Ohio 





SCHOOLS 


BE A RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 a 
week. Learn at home in spare time. Radio’s growth 
making many good full time and spare time jobs. 
Write for Pree 64-page Book. National Radio Insti- 
tute, Dept. 7ML3, Washington, D. C 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, “SONGS, . for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send ems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


GET “HOW TO WRITE SONGS” by famous Broad- 
way composer and free Rhyming Dictionary. Song- 
writers Institute, 1234-G Broadway, NYC. 


SONG POEMS WANTED—any subject. 
poem today for offer. Richard Bros., 
Bidg., Chicago. 





Send best 
14 Woods 





TOBACCO 
LOOK! Milder golden yellow smoking or rich ripe 
chewing. four goannas. guaranteed and postpaid, 
versi nch. 121, Hazel, Kentucky 
WRITERS > Tiel) 
WANTED: Manuscripts for Submissions to publishers, 
producers. Write for particulars! U. 8S. School of 
Writing, 20-23 W. 60th Street, N. Y. C. 
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Save Money — Fit Guaranteed 
We send a large assortment for 


you to select from in your own 

ome. Over 100,000 on hand at all times. All sizes, 
shapes, coloring. Finest quality obtain: able—at sub- 
stantial saving. Satisfactory fit and color guaran- 
teed. Old reliable firm with thousands of regular 
customers. Send name of anyone who wears an 
eye for FREE BOOK that tells how we fit eyes for 
customers all over the world by mail. 


DENVER OPTIC CO., 1112 University Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


PYORRHEA FORMULA FREE 


California Oil Man will mail toanyone having this dread 
disease the private Prescription so successfully used by 
Dr. L. A. Avery, Pyorrhea Specialist, Deceased. Thou- 
sands have used it with wonderful results. It cost me 
nothing. I ask nothing fer it. Simply send name and 
address. A postal card will do. Stop pyorrhea now. De- 
lay is dangerous. Calaway Grant, Grant Bldg., 4th & 
Broadway, Dept. 12, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FALSE TEETH 


If your false teeth are uncomfortable and unsatis- 
factory try Klutch. Klutch has brought comfort and 
satisfaction to thousands of people who have false 


teeth. Klutch should bring the same comfort and 
satisfaction to you. 25c and 50c at druggists. If your 
druggist hasn't it, send us 10c and we will mail you 
a generous trial box. (C) I. P. INC, 


HART & | & co., Box 2602-K, ELMIRA, _ 'N. Y. 


HELP 
15 MILES OF 
KIDNEY TUBES 


To Flush out Acids and Other 
Poisonous Waste 

Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 Miles of tiny 
tubes or filters which help to purify the blood and 
keep you healthy. Most people pass about 3 pints a 
day or about 3 pounds of waste. 

Frequent or scanty passages with smarting and 
burning shows there may be something wrong with 
your kidneys or bladder. 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
due to functional kidney disorders, may be the be- 

— of nagging backache, rheumatic pains, lum-. 
Gene, eg pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up 


nights, swelling, puffiness under the eyes, headaches 
and dizziness. 


Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan's Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 Miles of kidne 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. 
Get Doan's Pills. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by Gocters. 

PROSTEX COMPANY. Dent. iam!. ul. Oklahoma. 


If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine sample bottle of 
Lymphol and full particulars of the amaz- 
ing Support with which Lymphol is used 
for control of reducible Rupture that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom 
to thousands who have suffered for years. 


No matter how bad the rupture, if reduci- 
ble, how long you have had it, or how hard 
to hold; no matter how many kinds of trusses 
you have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
writing today. Whether you are tall and 
thin, short and stout or have a large Rupture, 
this marvelous support will so tend to con- 
trol the ruptured parts that you should be 
as free to work at any occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured. 


You can test this combined Method for re- 
ducible Rupture for 15 days. If not satisfac- 
tory, return it. W. S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main 
St., Adams, N. Y. Write today. 
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HE mystery and intrigues of the 
past... kings poisoned and em- 
pires overthrown, the honor of a 
queen dependent on a letter... 
these fade into insignificance before 
the exciting and thrilling story of our 
own times — in which YOU have a part! 


These are times of great social change. 
The sight and sounds of a new order are 
in the very air you breathe! But are you 
conscious of it? Will it be here before you 
have had chance to have your SAY about it? 
If you get that chance, what will you say? 


Get béhind the scenes of history in the mak- 
ing! Follow the news as it comes to you 
direct from the center of world interest 
today — Washington, D. C.! And have this 
news come to you simply stated, understood 
and — unbiased! 


The World’s GREATEST Story 
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Right in the midst of events as they happen, 
PATHFINDER — the country’s most widely 
read news weekly — is edited and published. 
PATHFINDER is the ONLY news weekly 
published in Washington, D. C. And it comes 
to you, on a year’s subscription, AT LESS 
THAN 2c A WEEK! The world’s greatest 
story — at only 2c an installment! 
breathing history. 


Living, 
Current events—told in 
a manner to keep you completely informed. 
Don’t be without PATHFINDER another week! 
Subscribe today! Simply tear out the coupon 
below — now — and send it with your check 
or money order to PATHFINDER, Washing- 
ton, D. C. You, too, should read “the most 


979 


quoted magazine in America! 
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TEAR OFF THIS COUPON, MAIL NOW! 


PATHFINDER, ( ) New 
Washington, D. C. Check whether ( ) Renewal 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below. I enclose 


$1 for one year 


52 for three years (Cross out offer not accepted) 
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